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STATEMENT OF FAITH 
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The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 


God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
ve, 
The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 
The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 
The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 


And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither thissnor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America. 
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OUR COVER, The Magic of the Snow, a photograph by A 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman. | 
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HAROLD S. LATHAM, president of The Universalist Church! 
of America, is a man of action, He counts the deed more im- 


portant than the creed and so in his 1949 greetings to Univers 


salists he says, LET’S GET AHEAD WITH THE JOB. | 


ROBERT CUMMINS, General Superintendent, outlines his con 
victions concerning our needs as UNIVERSALISM GOES INTO! 
1949, 


H 


CARL 'G. SEABURG, president of the Universalist Youth Fel , 
lowship, says that our young people are going to be very busy) 
in 1949 DIGGING BAIT and, perhaps, doing some fishing also. | 


LLEWELYN JONES, literary critic and well-known Scandina- 
vian. scholar, has translated numerous contemporary works of / 
Swedish, Norwegian and Danish authors. He recently completed} 
a translation of a critical study of the life of Bishop Grundtvig,, 


Grundtvig: The Man, The Prophet, The Poet. In his article, IS} 
GOD AN AMERICAN CITIZEN? Mr. Jones shows that Grundtvig || 
has far more to teach modern religioniststhan the much heralded | 
Kierkegaard. | 
GEORGE NICHOLS MARSHALL is minister of the Firsti 
Church in Plymouth, Massachusetts, the church of the Pilgrims. 
This historic old church fellowship now contains both Unitarian 
and Universalist societies in active partnership. Mr. Marshall’s¥ 
interesting essay on UNIVERSALISM IN PLYMOUTH illuminates 
the spiritual connection between those courageous eighteenth) 
century liberals, the Pilgrims, and our Universalist ancestors. 


i| 

“I 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS, minister of the Reformed Christia | 
Church, Barneveld, New York, summarizes our greatest dange " 
and our highest opportunity in THE ATOM AND THE SPIRIT OF? 
MAN. 


Some of the features coming 
in our 
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INSECURITY DOES IT, by Morris Ernst, author and courageous| 
champion of people, particularly people} 
“‘who are being pushed around.” 


THE UNITED NATIONS BILL OF HUMAN RIGHTS and what it 
could mean to our children. | 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF CHURCHES ON HUMAN RIGHTS 
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| n 1949, Universalists can give more and 
better service to more peoplein more churches 
ind communities then has been possible for many 
7ears. 

This is true for two reasons. The first, 
y% course, lies in the loyalty and sound building 
9 Universalist men and women in the long past 
ind in more recent yesterdays. We cannot con- 
‘emplate the better prospect ahead for our fel- 
owship without recalling with gratitude the 
quiet, unspectacular but thoroughly sound work 
of Roger Etz and his immediate associates who 
eld the fort in the bleak years that marred 
so much of the last quarter of a century. There 
were times in those years when the loyalty of 
our laity and some of our clergy reached its 
lowest ebb. Through those unhappy times, the 
men and women in responsible office not only 
held the fort but also laid good foundations on 
which others later built. All of these we salute. 
They helped make possible a better future for 
our church. 

The second reason for our confidence in 
a better tomorrow is the story of 1948, In the 
year 1948, Universalism revealed a growing 
edge bright with promise. 

In ‘April, Dr. Gustav Ulrich went to Hurope 
for the Service Committee and in co-operation 
with the Unitarian Service Committee, has en- 
larged our work in Germany by the establishment 
of a home for adolescent boys and girls, formerly 
neglected residents of Displaced Persons Camps. 
This project is literally the pride of the British 
Officials in charge of the International Refugee 
Organization in that area of Germany. Ina 
current official release of IR O Dr. Ulrich’s 
work is praised in the highest terms and called 
“the Boys Town of the British Zone.’’ With the 
continued and increased support of Universalists 
in 1949, this project will rebuild several hundreds 
of otherwise hopelessly broken young lives. 
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Universalism: Retrospect and Prospect 


Under the leadership of the director, Carl 
Fisher, and with the generous and untiring help 
of Carl Voss, the Service Committee initiated 
a Work Camp Program for young people last 
spring. A training school was organized and 
two very successful work camps carried through 
in New Hampshire and Ohio last summer. A 
Ministers’ Work Camp project did yeoman ser- 
vice at Murray Grove under the leadership of 
Clinton Scott. Thus, in 1948, we acquired the ex- 
perience and trained the leadership for an en- 
larged work camp program in 1949. This pro- 
gram can and should include one Huropean pro- 
ject. Last summer one of our young men, the 
Rev. David Cole, went to Europe (mostly at his 
own expense) on behalf of the Service Com- 
mittee. He worked with Dr. Ulrich for several 
weeks. Perhaps most important, he laid the 
ground work for a young people’s work camp 
project in Germany in the summer of 1949. 
Universalists ought to make it financially pos- 
sible to carry out this project this year. 

The year just closed also brought the begin- 
ning of a new over-all department of education, 
Co-operation and patience and understanding 
on the part of Universalists everywhere will 
help this department and its director to develop 
a larger program of service for all-age groups. 

While the amount of money asked for in the 
1948 Unified Appeal did not come in, it is never- 
theless true that more Universalists gave in the 
aggregate more money for their church in 1948 
than in many previous years. We can do better 
in 1949. 

We wish that space permitted us to make 
justly deserved comment on many other fine 
things that happened in our fellowship last year. 
The committees and commissions, though ham- 
pered by small appropriations, did excellent 
work. The people who run our summer education 
program achieved outstanding success, 


Best of all, we developed a finer spirit of 
understanding and friendship for each other in 
1948, Among our ministers and in our laity, 
there is a growing sense of fraternity based 
on a great common denominator of integrity 
and good will. This is expressed in a truly 
‘“common purpose,”’ to find and to live the good 
life, a healthy humility, grounded in the con- 
viction that we are ‘‘a fellowship of learners,’ 
and a renewed sense of direction, the goal of 
brotherhood for all men, 

So we say again with confidence that in 1949 
Universalists can give more and better service 
to more churches and communities than has 
been possible for many years. And we hasten 
to add, the job will be harder than ever before, 
For we have our bad spots and our weak spots and 
the world is not rushing to our doors, The going 
will be hard. 

WHAT OF THAT? Let’s do our work with 
zeal and confidence and joy. One hundred years 
ago, in 1849, new Americans from old Europe 
and old Americans from New England, and those 
who were not yet Americans but came hope- 
fully to America, looked into the eyes of their 
neighbors in Utah, in Oregon, and in California, 
and asked each other this question, ‘“‘Came 
you over the plains, across the Isthmus, or 
‘round the Horn?’’ Whatever way they came 
they got there though the going was rough, over 
burning plains, across the fever ridden tropic 
Isthmus, or through the mountainous seas around 
the Horn. They expected more rough going. 
But the treasure they sought, the homes they 
looked for and the freedom they longed for, 
were worth the effort, They had confidence in 
themselves. And they built a great democracy. 

AND WHAT OF US? Universaligts are called 
to be ‘‘Forty-Niners’’ pioneers of the twentieth 
century whose concern for persons will build 
brotherhood in the spiritual wilderness of our 
day. What of it if we, too, must go Over the 
burning plains of ignorance? We are learners 
together. Must we, too, cross the tropic jungle 
of racial prejudice and hate? Lets cut away 
that jungle, We are armed with invincible good 
will, Or must we voyage through mountainous 
seas of misunderstanding? We will not sink, 
nor will we capsize. Our craft is “well-found,’’ 
her keel well-weighted with integrity! 
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A POET COMES TO BOSTON 


| 


Poet came to Boston with the turn of | 
year. He is Kenneth L. Patton, minister of 
Boston Universalist Church now housed in 
venerable Charles Street Meeting House. N 
all good ministers of religion are poets. TI! 
all know the haunting loveliness of life and | 
hard loneliness of those who, seeking far drea 
yet serve with love and patience the near ne 
of frustrate men. Few parsons, however, 4 
articulate poets or skilled with the magic w 
and singing phrase as is Kenneth Patton. | 
We have been reading ‘‘The Visitor 2 
Hello Man,’’ a volume of Mr. Patton’s vex 
published last fall. The book covers a v 
wide range of subject matter and offers a g 
erous variety of verse form running from t 
classic sonnet to the Whitmanesque prose poe 

Here are recorded the agonized thoug| 
of a young man in a most troubled world. He 
also is the moral passion of the religious prop 
Here are aspiration, hope and fear, cour 
also, and devotion to beauty. Most of it i 
the lean idiom of our time. 

Space permits but one quotation of this b 
which we predict will be quoted widely in libe} 
circles for many years. It is a fourteen li 
comment on Social Security that goes straig 
to the heart of human need. 


| 
‘“‘The only true security for age | 
is not paid for sc many cents a week, 
nor calculated in a monthly wage, | 
so much for coal, so much for bread and meat. | 
The hollow cupboards and the empty shelves | 
are not the shapes that strike the stricken eyes | 
of those who sit in the shadows by themselves | 
and watch the string unravel out old ties. 
It matters little that the rent is paid. j 
Dollars buy no coat, nor any stove 
to warm the bones against the damp chill made | 
through the still rooms of age unwarmed by love. | 
Pension them with laughter, a child’s delight, | 
a friend to share the evening and the night.’’ 


Mr. Patton comes from the Unitarian Chur 
of Madison, Wisconsin , where he hada s 
cessful pastorate. This is as it should be. 
many years, Unitarian and Universalist ministe: 
have been moving back and forth across the th 
peopel line that separates the two fello* 
ships. 


We predict a vital ministry for Patton at t. 
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iarles Street Meeting House. Old Boston needs 
> forthright radical liberalism which he brings 
his new post. 


HE VISITOR AND HELLO, MAN, 
ston, 1947. Price $2.50. 


NEVER TO CLOSE OUR HEARTS 
AGAINST YOU 


{ the close of the convenant used for the re- 
ception of new members by the historic old 
I Souls Universalist Church of Brooklyn, New 
ork, are the ringing words, ‘‘We promise 
»ver to close our hearts against you.’’ This 
urch offers its new members fellowship not 
ly in time of virtue and success but through 
isfortune, affliction or sin.’’ Other churches 
ave similar phrases in their membership 
enants but nowhere have we seen the primary 
sis of all sound religious fellowship so forth- 
ghtly and beautifully expressed. 
_ In this beautiful promise of man to fellow 
an, are the overtones of one who long ago said 
critics who disapproved of his association 
ith the ungodly, ‘‘I came to call the sinners 
ot the righteous to repentance.’’ The founder 
our faith revealed the nature of Christian 
llowship, not a group of saints made perfect 
a for all, but a gathering of those who out of 
eakness seek strength in fellowship of ever- 
Sting mutual concern. 
_ ‘We promise never to close our hearts 
sainst you.’’ This is the indispensable assur- 
ice of high religion to imperfect man. This 
; the basic Universalist attitude toward man. 
_Universalists are called to infiltrate this 
orld of hate and greed and misunderstanding 
ith this patient principle of great good will 
used on man’s perfectibility. 
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WE MUST TAKE OUR FULL 
SHARE OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


wo ship loads of displaced persons came to 

our shores late last year, the first contingents 
f two hundred thousand to be admitted under 
resent legislation during a two year period. 
hese happy folk numbered slightly over sixteen 
undred souls. Most of them came in family 
roups. At the ports of entry, New York and 
joston, they were given enthusiastic welcome. 
.S we listened to one of those welcomes, it 
eemed to us that the welcomers were almost 
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as happy as the new immigrants. 

This is as it should be. The welcoming com- 
mittees reflected truly the attitude of the Ameri- 
can people who want our. country to do its full 
share in resettling these most unfortunate vic- 
tims of war. 

There is a danger that, in the excitement, 
we forget that we are not doing our full share, 
The island of Britain crowded and beset by food 
problems has, at great sacrifice, taken more 
foreigners than any other similarly populated 
country in the world. We started out to enact 
legislation to admit four hundred thousand in four 
years. We ended after months of needless delay 
in enacting a bill to admit two hundred thousand 
under discriminatory qualifications that made the 
conservative NEW YORK TIMES call that bill ‘‘a 
disgrace to America.’’ A bipartisan group of 
Senators including Cooper, McGrath, Hatch, 
Saltonstall, Ferguson, and Morse fought hard for 
better legislation. A little group of wayward, 
stubborn men headed by Revercomb of West 
Virginia forced acceptance of the present legis- 
lation. 

This must not be the end of the story. Talk 
or write to your Senator and Representative about 
amending the present legislation to remove dis- 
criminations and increase the numbers. Re- 
activate your local Citizens Committee on Dis- 
placed Persons. Write to us stating your con- 
victions in the matter. 

This country must do its full share toward 
resettling the displaced persons of Europe. 


LAMP LIGHTERS OF THE MORNING 


n this, the deep winter of the year, we are 

most conscious of our debt to many people 
whom we know not and most probably will never 
know. We stand at our kitchen window in the 
dark of the morning, sleepy and perhaps a bit 
grumpy. Then, from the back side of Beacon 
hill, little lights leap out of the darkness. Men 
and women are getting up to quick breakfasts 
and swift walks or rides to work. The thought 
of them makes us ashamed of our grumpiness. 
These folks are lamp lighters of the morning. 
Without them, our apartmentfires would be un- 
tended, our walks and our roads unplowed, our 
milk undelivered, and our transit systems un- 
manned. A hundred other services that keep 
modern city life safe and pleasant we owe to de- 
pendable men and women who arise long before the 
dawn. 

A heartfelt salute, then, to the faithful lamp 
lighters of the dark mornings. 


Let's Get Ahead With the Job 


HAROLD S. LATHAM 


Looking into 1949, the President of The Universalist Church of America says, 
‘‘We should think less about definitions and more about deeds.”’ 


-Yhat should I most like to have my church 
do in 1949? The answer is a simple one: Get 
ahead with its job. And what is that job? The 
answer is equally simple; to educate men and 
women to a better way of living. 


The phrases, ‘‘Universalismisa way of life,’’ 
‘‘Universalism teaches respect for the individ- 
ual,’’ ‘‘Love is the keynote,’’ are so glibly 
used among us that routine repetition has taken 
away much of their significance. Yet when we 
analyze them, they are really a succinct state- 
ment of our tenets, which has only to be trans- 
muted into action. 


Iam no theologian. I know nothing about 
theology. Good friends have told me that what 
little thinking I do in that field is confused and 
inconsistent, though to my lay mind, it often seems 
as clear and as straightforward as the printed 
or uttered thoughts of the specialists! Be that 
as it may, the message that I would send to the 
denomination for 1949 is that we should thinkless 
about definitions, more about deeds, less about 
theological concepts and differences, more about 
men and women and their current problems. 

I sometimes think that we Universalists 
tend to stress too much our superiority to others, 
thanking God that we have the true light and are 
not as other men, and along with this, spend too 
much time wrangling among ourselves about re- 
ligious terminology. 

If the fire, the energy, the wit, the artfulness, 
the intelligence that we put into verbal pyro- 
technics were devoted to good works, would 
we not be more of a force in the world than we 
are? 

You say it is necessary to tell people what 
we stand for, necessary to clarify our position 
and our thinking on all sorts of moot questions; 
that only in this way shall we have a thinking 
body of communicants, only in this way will 
come growth. 

To this it seems to me the inevitable reply 
is, ‘‘By their deeds ye shall know them.”’ 
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What better testimony to the Universal 
faith could be found than the Clara Barton Ca} 
for Diabetic Girls, the Joslin Camp for Diabes 
Boys? What better working out of our principl 
than the programs of our Service Committ 
in Europe? Here are projects far more « 
fective in telling the story than all the wor; 
in the dictionary, no matter how cleverly the 
words may be arranged. Here is belief in aj 
tion, and it is this sort of thing that wins peoy 
to a cause. 

Whatever the differences of opinion amq 
us, both as ministers and as church membe 
work is something on which we can get togeth 
in complete harmony. We are all aiming 
the same results. Let us then think concret 
about great human needs and serve them wher} 
ever we find them. Let us direct all our streng 
to practical accomplishment. Let us for a seas} 
forget our self-recognized superiorities and ff 
differences among ourselves, and concentr 
on the job to be done. Let us abandon abstr¢ 
and theoretical debate, however fascinatiz 
for real causes. When we come right down) 
it, we are all striving toward the same go: 
and work toward that is something on whi 
we can unite | 

As a move toward getting on with the j 
I should greatly like to see a laymen’s confé 
ence in 1949 or in the near future. Conferenc 
of laymen are not particularly new, but it kk 
certainly been years since Universalists he 
one. To be sure, laymen play a consideral 
part in all our get-togethers, but Ihave som 
thing in mind quite different from the usu 
convention. I should like to see a layme 
conference planned by laymen and entirely Hl 
by laymen, with the talks and forums and discu 
sions all led by laymen. Let the ministers con 
and listen, as laymen have been doing, but gil 
them no formal part in the programs. Of cours 
such a conference would mean more talk ai 
lots of it, but I have a suspicion that it mig 
be talk in large measure about jobs to be dor 
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bout applied religion, Universalist brand. I 
tink we might in this way, enlist the sympathies 
nd the support of countless thousands who are 
oking for a means of giving practical expression 
o their desire to serve, and who are confused 
y too much intellectual theorizing about the 


OBERT CUMMINS 


here’s a hard wind blowing, which helps if 
you’re going in the right direction. There 
‘sa hard wind of new ideas blowing. It started 
but of somewhere a short while ago and has risen 
70 a veritable tornado of new demands, attitudes 
and valuations, and blessed be we if we are going 
in the right direction. 

Winds of ideas are as real as are winds of the 
hysical heavens. There are times in the course 
of our Universalist history, just as there are 
times in the history of life generally, when, with 
changing conditions, old conceptions suddenly 
reveal themselves as inadequate or misdirected 
or actually destructive of live-values, and when 
fresh ideas blow in to take their place. In such 
periods it is as likely for a new Church to be 
born as for a new civilization. There is a liveli- 
ness and heartiness about our Fellowship as we 
move into 1949, and I am convinced the path 
ahead needs to be swept clean for a new going. 

The re-birth of our Fellowship and its Faith 
can be one of the most significant events oc- 
curring today. Indeed, to indulge in irony or 
pessimism seems a waste of precious time and 
energy. If our Fellowship and our Faith are in 
the process of being re-born, the most interesting 
thing to do is to put oneself in line with the kind 
of thinking that is heading toward the future. 

What are the reconstructive ideas that move, 
more or less vaguely, in our consciousness to- 
day? If one can become aware of them, one may, 
to an extent, know the direction that we are taking, 
and may anticipate how our Church today is al- 
ready pushing forward into its tomorrow. 

The fact is that, at this present moment, 
we are passing through at least four revolu- 
tions: organizational, financial, cultural, and 
Spiritual. These, singly and together, are of 
such profound moment that we may readily ex- 
pect an order of life and thought greatly dif- 
ferent from that to which we have grown ac- 
customed. 
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niversalism Goes Into 1949 


meaning of meaning. It is equally possible, and 
I think the balance is weighted on that side, that 
its effects might be far reaching. 

So, then, my greetings to you in this New 
Year, and my final word, the one with which 
I began, LET’S GET AHEAD WITH THE JOb. 


It is a mistake, of course, to assume that 
revolutions must be destructive. A revolution 
simply means a fairly rapid and radical change. 
Whenever such a change takes place, old habits 
must be altered. Since habit-patterns tend to 
become fixed, every considerable change 
meets with a certain amount of resistance. Some 
individuals are bewildered, others are annoyed, 
others 2roused to a stubborn defensiveness. 
Whether these revolutions in our midst turn out 
in the end to have been constructive will depend 
altogether upon the readiness with which inevitable 
changes are met with hospitable intelligence. 

There are signs that such intelligence is 
awakening among us. With an almost uncanny 
swiftness, the customary willingness to put up 
with things, which in the none-too-distant-past 
has characterized our sluggishness, is in some 
measure disappearing. Our minds are more alive 
to something momentous that is coming to pass. 


FINANCIAL. Universalists today are contribu- 
ting for the extension of their gospel over five 
times what they were giving ten years ago. But 
the Universalist Church is making such rapid 
strides forward that this rate of increase is 
insufficient to meet the needs. AND, even at 
the present level of Universalist giving, we stand 
exactly at the bottom of the per capita giving of 
all denominations. Seventh Day Adventists give 
$107; Presbyterians, $37; Episcopalians, $12.50; 
Congregationalists, $3.60; Unitarians, $2.60; 
Universalists, about 80¢! 


CULTURAL. Universalists must now envision a 
fellowship capable of transcending all differences 
of race, nationality, and class. We have a duty 


here. It is an elementary one. There’s a driving 
force in today’s Universalism, and our people 
must be responsive to it. The Universalist 
Fellowship in 1949 is no place for insular and 
parochial minds. Of course Universalism is in 
the Christian tradition. On this point I have not 
the slightest doubt. But equally true is it that 
Universalism (if it is to be true to its very name) 
cannot be limited either to Protestantism or to 
Christianity. It is a world feliowship, nota 
Christian sect. Universalism is the one religious 
philosophy matching the political concept of 
OneWorld and into its fellowship we must wel- 
come unitarian or trinitarian, white or colored, 
theist or humanist. Whatever exclusion there may- 
be must be self-exclusion. A circumscribed Uni- 
versalism is unthinkable. 


’ Spiritual Difficult and uncertain days lie 
ahead. Momentous decisions are in the making. 
As good Universalists, we may be certain God 
means to have His way with this sorely troubled 
world; but so very much is going to depend upon 
you and upon me, upon our response to the needs 
and claims of our Church, - yes, upon our own 
sure vision, and our willingness to stand together 
and work together in mutual good will and con- 
fidence, Only so can we hope to give this Church 
of our love the place it must have in ‘‘the healing 
of the nations.’’ 


1949 can be a year of destiny. Let us resolve 
to have a Church, -a Church which we actually join 
and become a part of, one in which everyone 
stands up, eager to be counted, one which re- 
quires of us intelligent devotion, sacrificial 
giving, one which demands of us that we be 
builders, 

e are now, more than in the past, in a condition 
of readiness for the new. And if, now, we can ad- 
vance to the next stage of broad and tolerant 
consideration of how that ‘‘new’’ is to be made 
into a ‘‘better.’’ we may avoid the consequences 
whenever stubbornness and ignorance insist upon 
perpetuating what life, in its onward movements, 
refuses to tolerate. 

Organizational We shall have a strong, work- 
ing, growing Church when all Universalists and all 
Universalist organizations are properly co-or- 
dinated, each being an organic part of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America. State Conventions 
are integral parts of the UCA, as are local 
churches and ordained clergymen. But the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women is not; nor the 
General Sunday School Association; nor the 
Universalist Youth Fellowship; nor the Univer- 


salist Publishing House; nor the theologicd 
schools; nor homes for the aged. | 

The problem for us, as our history so clear 
shows, is to bring about an efficient co-ordin 
tion of the whole. This ideal toward which 
are moving is a departmentalized Church operati 
on a functional basis. And very positive forwa 
steps have been taken in this direction. Our ne 
Department of Education is a fact. This depa 
ment, as it comes into flower, will have thr 
natural divisions: children’s; youth; and adul 
The Department as a whole should be responsib 
for the total educational program of our Churck 
The three natural divisions should include now 
and later absorb, all existing name-organization;) 
in so far as these organizations deal with educa: 
tional programs for children, youth, or adult 
This is no time in which to continue our organiza, 
tion on the basis of sex or age or area. No} 
is it a time to raise money for ‘‘funds.’’ Wi 
organize to, and raise funds for, the task at han 
We do not organize the GSSA. We do not ay | 
money for the GSSA. We organize the Departme 
of Education, with a children’s division, in orde: : 
to educate our children. And we raise money i} 
order to do this thing. | 

We need, and must now have, a Department a 
Business Administration and Finance, an ar 
of the Church which, through the Unified Appe 
assumes the function of financing the work 
all boards, committees and commissions. Wi 
need a Department of Church Extension, a De} 
partment of the Ministry, a Department of are | 
and Outreach. We need a Department of Publica‘ 
tions and Public Relations, and a denomination 
journal that is a UNIVERSALIST ‘‘Leader.’’ Ans 
if alterations are in order (whether in personn 
or in organization) in order tc accomplish thes# 
ends, then let us have the alterations. The Churc 
is the all important thing. 


NEW WAREHOUSE ADDRESS 


| 
SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF | 
| 
| 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST WAREHOUSE 


2331 12th Avenue at 133rd Street 
New York 27, N.Y. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 


be sent Tena to THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 
MASSACHUBHIS Bea Daas 
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Digging Bait 
SARL i SEABURG 


| 


This year the Universalist Youth Fellowship is taking the advice of the poem that says: 


7 
’ 


"\his year the Universalist Youth Fellowship 
intends to dig bait. Maybe next year we can 
go fishing, but this year we’re after bait. 
_ In effect, we are rebuilding the organization 
that was disrupted by the war and by dislocations 
in administration. We are faced with six im- 
mediate problems. 1. The recovery and forma- 
tion of units on the college level. 2. The develop- 
ment of our work with junior high age youth. 
3. The creation of a genuine: bond of fellow- 
ship between all Universalist youth. 4. The 
expression of our Universalist philosophy of 
service in action. 5. The increase of integra- 
tion with Unitarian youth. 6. The revision of 
our organization in the direction of efficiency 
and eifectiveness. Naturally these problems 
interrelate and so do some of our working solu- 
tions. Quickly, here is some of the action we 
propose to take in each of these areas. 


COLLEGE WORK 


We have formed a Murray Foundation com- 
parable to the foundations of other denominations 
working in the college field. This group is in 
charge of all work in this area. It wil! contact 
existing groups, help organize new groups in 
colleges, and serve these groups by mailings 
and personal contacts. ‘he Unitarians have had 
remarkable success with their college work and 
mimeograph a special newsheet for this group. 
We are asking them if we may participate jointly 
with them in the publication of this newsheet. 


JUNIOR HIGH 


When the war took away the older high school 
youth, churches discovered a youth group they had 
too frequently ignored. Work spread fast among 
the junior high young people. Here is an eager, 
enthusiastic group. Organizationally, we have 
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‘<Sittin’ and wishin 

Won’t improve your fate; 

The Lord provides the fishes, 
But YOU gotta dig the bait.”’ 


not yet caught up to their demand. We havea 
committee now on plans and programs for them, 
and some of them are on this committee. 


FELLOWSHIP 


Our members are scattered in small groups 
over many states. To give them a sense of 
fellowship with one another is one of our prime 
reasons for being. How can we do this? First, 
by bigger and better regional rallies, get-to- 
gethers, and conferences. We have a share in 
initiating many of these meetings and are plan- 
ning more. Second, by making the Youth Leader 
a regular monthly contact between one ‘‘UYFer’’ 
and another. Much of our energy is going into the 
Youth Leader and nearly a third of our total 
budget. We want to improve the physical ap- 
pearance and the content of the magazine. We 
want to make it a magazine ‘‘by youth, for youth.’? 


ACTION 


We cannot be content to talk about our faith. 
We must freshen the words by deeds. By direc- 
tion of the last UYF convention, we are to use 
monies raised in memory of Bill Cromie to build 
two outdoor memorial chapels to him at the 
Joslin and the Barton camps. The Universalist 
Service Committee is helping us organize a 
work camp to do this and the Clara Barton Com- 
mittee is co-operating completely. We are also 
supporting the overseas work camp of the Ser- 
vice Committee and of the International Reli- 
gious Fellowship to which we belong. This is in 
addition to other home service proiects. 


UNITARIAN RELATIONS 


There is a widespread sentiment in the UYF 
for the most intimate collaboration with the 
American Unitarian Youth. We are exploring 
every possible avenue of co-operation. We have’ 
a joint committee doing just this. We exchange 
board members. We publish jointly YOUTH FOR 
ACTION, our social action sheet. We share pro- 
gram material. We exchange ideas and ser- 
vices. We want to continue and to extend every 
area of co-operation. We do not mean to be 
hasty or hurried in this matter. We will move 
forward one step at a time, but we will ‘move 
forward. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE SIDE 
Progress Briefs from Around the World 


GERMANY. Peace groups are springing 
up surprisingly in postwar Germany. The Wom-. 
en’s International League for Peace and Free-. 
dom, for example, now has active branches in 


Hamburg, Berlin, Bad Essen, Bremen, Flens- 
burg, Kassel, Munich, Duisburg, Freiburg, Han- 
nover, Oberhausen, Heidelberg, Lubeck, Lune- 


berg, Osnabruck, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, and Stade 


an de Elbe. 


* * * * * * * * 


ENGLAND. Aiming at the eventual elimina- 
tion of old people’s homes for those who can live 
in private dwellings, the town councils under 
Labor control have been setting up separate 
houses for old couples. In Barnsley, where 
progress has been particularly good, 76 double 
unit and 36 single unit bungalows have been built, 
and 26 flats provided. A ‘‘home help’? scheme 
has also been adopted, and shortly ‘‘meals on 
wheels’’ will be delivered to the door at a modest 
charge. 

* * * * * * * * 


NORWAY. Oslo is determined to place fine 


works of art on the walls of hospital and sana- 
torium rooms. A competition has just selected 
winning designs from the works of 21 outstanding 
artists. 


* * * * 4 * * * 


INDIA. At the suggestion of the Indian govern- 


ment, Great Britain is giving up one of its famous 
exhibits'in the London Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum, and Sending to the Maha Bodhi Society, 
for enshrinement at Sanchi, caskets containing 
the sacred relics of Sariputta and Mogoalana, 
first disciples of-Buddha. 


* * sk * * * 


ORGANIZATIONAL REVISION 


Our work in this area is to reduce our le 
machinery to the dimensions of the reality it 
to serve. Our constitution is being expertly 
vised to enable us to do the job we must. 
means no basic change, but a simplification in 
direction of efficiency and effectiveness. | 

Our routine work and our regular work 
on. Our extension work, outlined above, t 
a state of becoming. It is digging bait, But | 
don’t catch fish without bait. 


' 
| 
j 
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UNITED STATES. The number of Ne 
women in domestic service has dropped in I 
York between 1949 and 1947 from 64 to 34 
every 100, according to the National Ur 
League, while opportunities have increases 
semi-skilled jobs from 16 to 31 per cent. | 
1947, 30 per cent of all Negro working m4 
and semi-skilled jobs, as against 20 per 
in 1940. 
Worldover Press. | 

} 


| 
j 
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CAMPS FOR DIABETIC 

CHILDREN 


in the center pages of this number there : 

pears an inspiring picture story highlight 
the first season of the Elliott P. Joslin Cat 
for Diabetic Boys. The loyal Universalist pe 
who ‘oversubscribed! the building funds and 
first year operating costs will be happy to 
that one hundred and sixteen boys were ser? 
during this first season of the new camp. At 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls the 
were one hundred and forty-three girls in 8 

Our Universalist men are waking up to t 
opportunity and their responsibility for helpt 
The Association of Universalist Women sup 
this great work for diabetic children. Gos 
But not good enough yet. We have by no mes 
reached the limit of need in this project. 
women have developed the knowledge and sil 
required to build and run these camps. Ti 
command the respect and active co-operation 
the medical profession in this work now. We. 
Should consider the establishment of more su 
camps in other areas of the country. 
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s God An American Citizen? 


sLEWELLYN JONES 


The question is not, intentionally at least, a blasphemous one nor is it meant 
facetiously, but is posed in the writer’s mind by his recent reading and trans- 
lation of a critical and biographical sketch of Bishop N. S. F. Grundtvig by 


Professor Hal Koch of the University of Copenhagen. 


if eligious liberals pride themselves on the 
non-parochial views and attitudes not only of 
hemselves but of their God. Writing as Iam 
or publication in a paper published by the Uni- 
ersalist denomination, I feel a slight semantic 
mbarrassment in putting the above statement 
nits positive form: that liberals worship a 
‘universal’’ God and believe in the ‘‘universal’’ 
rrotherhood of man. May I beg the indulgence 
f those whoreverethe word Universalist, with 
_ capital U, and assure them that anything that 
he hero of this piece or the author may say 
.gainst universalism, with a small u, has no 
‘eference to them or their theology, but only to 
he cosmic universalism of the philosophers. 

For this is an article about a man who did 
1ot believe in the universal man. Grundtvig would 
lave spurned the old Catholic ‘‘realist’’ who was 
30 enamoured of his philosophical position that 
1e swore he would never again eat apples, pears, 
igs, dates or melons. He would eat only fruit. 
wundtvig refused to have anything to do with 
ruit or with man. He was concerned only with 
Janes, Englishmen, Germans, Dutchmen, Italians 
ind so forth. 

As a handful of Americans know, those in- 
erested in adult education and the folk school, 
those who have studied the consumers’ NOrep- 
2rative movement, and, of course, our Lutheran 
srothers, Grundtvig was an extraordinarily 
successful man. Any ideas nestling under that 
majestic brow must have had high instrumental 
validity. For look at nis record. Ata time 
when Denmark was at its lowest ebb, when that 
Jarling of our present-day theological reac- 
ionaries and ‘‘existentialists, ?? Soren Kierkegaard 
was condoling with King Christian VIII on the 
‘act that such a wise and clever monarch was 
wasted on such a little ‘‘market town’’ of a coun- 
try at such a time, Grundtvig was appealing to Den- 
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mark to garner and improve her great untapped 
resource, the peasantry, and become a great 
nation. The miracle is that Denmark heeded 
his words, and did precisely that and is today 
one of the very few nations in the world which, 
in the technical sense, can truly be called Christian 
through and through, in her unofficial daily life 
and in all her governmental official relationships. 


Grundtvig, single-handed did not of cou:se do 
it all. But his devotion, his practical Christianity, 
and his educational insights sparked the move- 
ment. And they all sprang from one great insight. 
Grundtvig believed in the divinity of the spoken 
work of one’s own language. Through the folk 
schools that envisaged and others established, 
the theretofore inarticulate peasants were taught 
the use in song as well as in debate of the Danish 
language which their social superiors had de- 
spised, preferring German, French, and, in the 
higher schools, Latin. For the church, Grund- 
tvig wrote an extraordinary number of hymns. 
They now form a very large part of the Danish 
church hymn-book, and he elaborated a theory 
of Christianity and the church which enabled 
all to join it in good conscience, regardless of 
any ‘‘doubts’’ they may have had about the Chris- 
tian revelation as a result of the inpact of Bib- 
lical criticism. What Grundtvig called his 
‘matchless discovery’’ was in a nutshell that the 
church was a continuing society, formed by the 
immediate followers of Jesus, and that its con- 
tinuing vitality depended on three things; partak- 
ing of the common meal of the society, that is, 
Holy Communion, the social bond, as it were, 
of the church; the recitation, by actual con- 
gregations of people, of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which has been the conduit, so to say, from genera- 
tion to generation of the spiritual power mediated 
by the church precisely because it was the saying 
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again of what the earliest followers had said 
when they wished to affirm and reaffirm their 
faith; the induction by the rite of Saptism of new 
generations of members into the church: again 
a vehicle of that continuity of spiritual experience 
which to Grundtvig was all important. 

But all three things involved the spoken word 
which was his own, which stirred his subcon- 
scious as well as iis conscious, his emotions 
as well as his intellect, was the Danish spoken 
word. So, said Grundtvig, no Dane can ever 
hope to be a ‘‘mere’’ Christian or a ‘‘universal’’ 
Christian. He can only be a Danish Christian. 
in other words, to Grundtvig, Christianity and 
patriotism were one. The idea may be shocking to 
us, and Iam sure the first line of one of Grund- 
tvig’s poems, in which he voices this idea, will 
be shocking to anyone who knows what fighters 
and looters the old Vikings were. Here itis 
in a very inadequate translation: 


The bell in the Danish church 

Is the clanging shield of the sagas, 

To build the Danish way of life 

It summonses each intrepid Dane! 

Truly it rings however in the field 

Only when in chorus with the churchly hymn 
Under Thyra Danebod! 


Thrya Danebod, or Thyra, the imender of Den- 
mark, was the wife of King Gorm (circa 900) 
and while her husband was fighting off Swedish 
Viking invaders, she built the great wall ‘‘Danne- 
virke,’’ which held up a German invasion made 
under the pretext that the Germans wished to 
‘‘Christianize’’ Denmark. 

This deliberate linking in a common aspira- 
tion of the religion of the church and the idealism 
of the last heathen monarch of Denmark (for 
the son of Gorm and Thyra, Harald Bluetooth, 
became a Christian) symbolized Grundtvig’s own 
linking of religion and patriotism, In another 
poem he does it more directly and personally. 
In IN SELF-EXAMINATION after touching on those 
things which 2ppeal to the heart and may there- 
fore bar the road to heaven, he speaks of his 
early scholarship, his later family responsibil- 
ities ..s delights which he had to scarifice that 
he might do God’s work. In a postscript written 
some time later, when his sons, in fact, were 
on the fighting front, he added: 


But--will not God have our hearts entirely, 
In spite of father and mother and wife! 
Sheculd I not readily sacrifice the Danish 
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In order to complete a Christian life! 
Could I and would I do the honor of the Savior . 
Dispense with my earthly Danishness? i 


No, not willingly, that I must confess, 

Even though I believe, for me Jesus is all 
Nowhere else’on this earth could I turn me, | 
If all the days of Danishness were told; | 
Only for me then to wait until his door opened, | 
And cleansed and transfigured I found the eternal. 


What Grundtvig is saying, in effect, is t. 
short of translating him into an angel, God hi’ 
self cannot make him anything else than a Da: 
As Professor Koch says to his work, this attitu 
has been mistakenly branded as an extre! 
form of nationalism. Really it is an extre’ 
elevation to the divine level, no less, of ide: 
istic patriotism. To quote the author: 


‘“‘And as it is with the human, so also w 
the national. According to Nature’s order, * 
national comes before the Christian. And to t) 
history testifies as well.’’ 

at eee Grundatvig had got light on the relat 
between the Christian and the national. In- 
days of antiquity, there were three differ} 
folk communities, the Hebrew, the Greek, and ‘| 
Latin. To these were added in the Middle Ag; 
three new ones which corresponded to the thy 
new language communities, England, Germa} 
and the North.....The decisive thing was that h¢ 
we were being taught to regard the Christian ll 
through and through as a spiritual folk life, 
constant interchange with the peculiar devel 
ments and native languages of the three princi} 
national groups.’’ 

And to turn from Professor Kock to Grund 
himself: 

“It follows indeed naturally that the Christ} 
confession revelation, and hymnody which are { 
only important manifistations of the Christ! 
life, cannot be any purer, warmer, or more @ 
plicit than the mother tongue of a given nati| 
because a people’s mother tongue, to which | 
evangel brings nothing of itself except ‘‘the La 
in the Spirit,’’ in the course of time contribu} 


} 
| 


to that people’s life-expression and enlightenm 

and as history teaches us that every peopl 
language corresponds to its national horizon 4 
stage of development, so, in every time and pla 
the living Christianity will always be natioi 
and can only be made clear to the extent that | 
people and the language are Christianized. 1 
fact that it is only speech in the mother-tong 
that reaches our hearts ina spiritual sense, < 
that, for that reason the Spirit spoke in all 
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tongues of those present on the great day of 
Pentecost and that living Christianity therefore 
never used a language of its own but borrowed the 
mother-tongue of every people whose guest it 
became, that fact is something that heretofore 
has been incomprehensible. 

We do not have to take the above passage 
literally to see its bearing. Nor do we have to 
take the word languagein a purely linguistic 
sense — as if we were merely to agree with 
Grundtvig that a religion couched in Latin is not 
for us. What Grundtvig is saying in terms of 
evangelical Christianity and Danish patriotism 
is, interms of liberal religion and American 
patriotism, simply that we cannot divorce our 


Universalism in Plymouth 


GEORGE NICHOLS MARSHALL 


ethical Americanism, our patriotic gospel, from 
our religion. Though God may, in philosophical 
terms, be universal the only terms in which he 
can appeal to us are those of American citizen- 
ship, for we are not other than American citizens. 
Though we do not have a legal union of church 
and state in America — Grundtvig did — we have 
a Spiritual union of church and society — or, 
if we do not, our church is an escape-mechanism 
only. That so often it is just that is a com- 
pelling reason for us to sit at Grundtvig’s feet. 
He has a great deal to teach us, and we have 
a great deal to learn if our spiritual contribution 
to the world is ever to begin to match our ma- 
terial strength. 


Pilgrim Plymouth, founded in 1620 by the Scrooby exiles and administered ac- 
cording to the Mayflower Compact, has a deep place in American Protestantism. 
The Mayflower Compact is a basic document of democratic rights for all men, 
Plymouth, the Pilgrim town, was never so unrelenting or tyrannous as the Puritan 
towns of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. Plymouth came closer to offering religious 
liberty than did any other spot in America during the colonial period. 


any Protestant groups look to Plymouth as im- 
portant in their early history. The Pilgrim 
tradition was the congregational tradition, and so 
the Congregational churches look to Plymouth as 
a special historical spot. The Pilgrim religion 
was a tolerant and progressive faith in the truth 
and light of God yet to be revealed, a non-creedal 
religion, and one that required no conformity; 
hence, the Unitarians look to Plymouth as impor- 
tant in their history. Here the First Church of the 
Pilgrims who came over on the Mayflower is still 
maintained as a Unitarian church. Here Roger 
Williams preached for two years at the First 
Church, maintaining a fine pastoral relationship 
with the people, and leaving to go to Salem in 
the Bay Colony, from whence he was banished. 
Roger Williams is looked upon by the Baptists 
as their American Founder. Here in the Third 
Church, the father of Adoniram Judson, pioneer 
Baptist missionary, once preached for a period of 
years; hence Plymouth is doubly interesting to the 
Baptists. In Plymouth, the Quakers were given 
freedom and haven long before their rights were 
recognized elsewhere in New England. Here 
Whitefield held Methodist camp meetings. And 
here one of the early Universalist movements 
was founded. 
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On March 10, 1822, thirty-three members 
signed a covenant bringing into existence the 
First Universalist Society in Plymouth, among 
them many names identified with the original 
passengers on the Mayflower. The backgrouna of 
the organization is almost unknown. There ex- 
isted at that time the First Church and the Third 
Church in Plymouth. (The Second Church in 
Manomet Points was in a separate village). The 
First. Church was to become Unitarian. Already 
it was in fellowship with other Unitarian churches, 
as well as with orthodox churches. In the re- 
cords of that church, 1823 is the first reference to 
the Trinity as ‘‘a subject of controversy,’’ al- 
though its minister since 1799 was Dr. James 
Kendall, a pronounced Arminiam. In 1801 the 
Third Church had withdrawn, whether over doc- 
trinal or personal reasons is a disputed point, al- 
though it was probable that the more liberal tradi- 
tion of the Pilgrim First church, should lead it into 
‘the liberal fellowship, and so perhaps inevitable 
that the Third Church should embrace orthodoxy. 


Howbeit, the religious climate of the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century was not liberal 
enough for all people. In 1822, the First Univer- 
salist Society was organized with the Rev. Massena 
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B. Ballou becoming minister in 1824. In February 
1831, the First Unitarian Society was organized in 
Plymouth, and called the Rev. James H.‘Bugbee, 
who had already been settled in Plymouth since 
1826 as the Universalist minister, to be its minis- 
ter. Hence, Mr. Bugbee served both the Univer - 
salist and Unitarian societies. Historians are 
still puzzled as to how the First Unitarian Society 
could exist when the First Church, still indepen- 
dent as it has been since the days of the Pilgrim 
founding, was all but Unitarian, and in its fellow- 
ship was co-operating with Unitarians outside of 
Plymouth. The society continued until the death 
of Mr. Bugbee, and then reunited with the First 
Church, which in Nov. 1837, called the Rev. 
George Ware Briggs, minister of the Fall River 
Unitarian Society, to be the associate pastor with 
old Dr. Kendall. 

It would appear to this writer that the liber- 
alism of the old Pilgrim church was a cautious 
and compromising force in the early nineteenth 
century and that the First Universalist and First 
Unitarian Societies were necessary to jolt it out 
of a compromise apathy. By 1837, the Unitarian 
Society had served its purpose, for a Unitarian 
minister was now the active leader of the First 
Church. 

The Universalist Society continued strong for 
nearly a century. In 1826, it had built a beautiful 
old colonial type meeting house on Cole’s Hill, 
the first Burial Ground of the Pilgrims; In 1855, 
it added an adjourning wing. 

In 1924, it installed a new organ which is 
still in use at the First Church in Plymouth, in 
the national memorial Pilgrim Church. 

The First Universalist Society in Plymouth is 
credited with conducting the first Sunday School 
picnic in America. Organized by the Rev. Russell 
Tomlinson in 1840, members met at the church 
and marched through the town led by a small 
band. One horrified observer is quoted as shout- 
ing at the spectacle of the gaily marching Uni- 
versalist young people: ‘‘Look! Look! Reverend 
Mr. Tomlinson is leading his innocent little 
children straight to hell.’’ 

The Strawberry Festival, or May Day Dinner, 
of the society was organized on May 1, 1881, is 
reported to have been held regularly thereafter 
until the reunion with the First Church, Special 
buses and trains brought Universalists from 
distant points. 


None of the foment that led to the organization 
of the Universalist Society is now known, but in 
the published sermons of Dr. James Kendall, who 
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First Parish Church Bipadani’s where both Universalis 
and Unitarian descendents of the Pilgrims wcrship to, 
gether. 


| 
served the First Church from 1700 until 1859, vi 


finda clue. In 1827, he preached a sermon em 
titled, ‘‘On Man’s Accountableness to His Creato 
and a Future Retribution.’’ He presents tk 
position of the Calvinism and orthodoxy and doé 
a systematic task of refuting it in favor of 
moderate position of adequate retribution accor 
ing 'to the offences of the individual. Then 
goes on: ‘‘But there is another opinion respectil 
a retribution, of more modern date, which appea 
to have found some advocates; and this is, that) 


is limited wholly to the present life; that de 
not only puts an end to the career of wickednes 


but terminates all suffering on account of it; a 
that the righteous and wicked, ..... will participa 
equally in the joys of the heavenly state. ..... it | 
my present purpose to examine it and I pray 
to enable me to do it with that seriousness a 
candor, which the solemnity and importance 
the subject demand. It is a subject, my friends, 
too serious a nature to be treated with irrevere 
or levity. I should have reason to fear that n 
tongue would be paralyzed, were I to resort 
ridicule in discussing a theme that involves t! 
best interests of society and the immortal w 
fare of individuals?’’ His disdain of the Un: 
versalist position, his desire to resort to ridic 
his apparent belief that levity is the best answ 
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» it, here is clearly noted in spite of his pro- 
2stations to the contrary. His argument is 
ot a metaphysical or theological one against 
|, however, It is purely a sociological argu- 
nent about the control of human conduct. Un- 
joubtedly, today many Universalists make the 
jame argument that he made in 1827, and hold 
1ore closely to his own moderate position. How- 
ver, the fact stands out that he clearly looked 
pon Universalism as a danger to society, and 
ence we understand the reason why a separate 
Iniversalist society was needed in Plymouth 
1.1822. He goes on to Say in regard to those 
tho hold this position which he cannot hold him- 
elf, ‘‘No man prizes more highly, nor pleads 
1ore strongly for liberty of conscience, and 
ae right of private judgment in matters relating 
3 religious convictions. Here every man must 
ear his own burden, and give an account of him- 
elf to God.’’ Universalism was not his faith, 
s he understood Universalism to be, but he would 
ot deny those who held it their rights. In the 
ame year, we find the first entrance of the dis- 
oissal of members to join the Universalist So- 
iety, it now being dealt with in the same manner 
's the other churches with which the First Church 
eld fellowship. 

Dr. Kendall was not, we may be sure, among 
he orthodox ministers of whom entrance is made 
n the records of the First Universalist Society. 
[he simple reference reads: 


*©1833—Lines written on the occasion of 
Plymouth to renew their faith and read over 
and around the grave of Rev. James H. 
Bugbee, pastor of the Universalist Society 
in Plymouth: 

(Picture if you can the scene of these 
Orthodox ministers gathered around the 
grave of the Universalist minister, just 
buried, and reading aloud these lines!) 


“Sleeper, awake, and say how camest thou here 
Tis hallowed ground, and around thee everwhere, Puritans sleep. 
¥ 


‘“Q stay not here; this spot is sacred to the Pilgrim’s rest, 
Stranger and foe to all that they loved best - fly hence for fear! 
Go to some cavern deep, where Christian deeds are not, 

nor Christian name 

Where Sin and Holiness and Love and Hate are al) che same - 
There steal they sleep. 


“Or shouldst thou stay, prove once thyself a- Preacher bold. 
Proclaim the Truth as it was told of old, as well though mayest. 
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Stay Vandals, Thou’t done enough 

Enough to give thyself a lasting name 

Enough to blot the Puritans fair name, then why not cease? 
You’ve sold for gold the land on which they trod 

You’ve undermined the House they built for God. 

It’s cornerstone is gone, Jesus is dead except in name. 

God of all grace, redeem this rock, this cornerstone replace, 
Return and shower upon the Spirit of thy Grace.’”’ Finis. 


The report of this eerie scene is preserved 
without further elucidation. It shows clearly how- 
ever the brand of orthodoxy, hglf-literate, dog- 
matic, harsh and cruel, against which the Uni- 
versalist Society and the Unitarian Society in 
Plymouth, ministered to by Mr. Bugbee, fought. 
The genteel and moderate position of Dr. Kendall, 
at neither extreme, undoubtedly truly represents 
the First Church of that era. 


Much of the history of the First Universalist 
Society thereafter was the history of the struggle 
to raise funds for the maintenance of the beautiful 
colonial style church, for the expenses of the 
additional wing, which was a greater load than 
anticipated, for the purchase of a Paul Revere 
Bell, and two organs, the first in 1870 and the 
second in 1924. 


During the first World War, the First Church, 
now called Unitarian, although still maintaining 
its independent status, and the Universalist church 
united in services, and C. F. Andrews, Univer- 
salist pastor, conducted services while Mr. 
Whitney, the Unitarian minister, was overseas 
as a chaplain. They talked considerably of union 
at that time, and everyone in both churches seemed 
to realize the inevitability of it. 

Then one of the quirks of history occurred. 
Mr. Andrews, a Universalist minister, was called 
to a Unitarian pulpit. He had talked union between 
the two churches in Plymouth for thirteen years. 
He had conducted union services for nearly twe 
years. He said all along that it should be a per- 
manent arrangement. Then, called to a Unitarian 
church, he felt that his chance must not be looked 
upon as the leadership towards union. He did 


“not want it to appear that he had ‘‘sold out”’ 


the Universalist cause. Such is the vanity of 
man. Therefore, he told the church as he left that 
they must not go forward with plans for union. 

The Universalist church struggled on, and in 
1935, the inevitable union occurred. It was a 
reunion. Like the first separation of the Third 
Society in 1944, and the First Unitarian Society, 
of 1831, it returned to the ‘‘old mother,’’ leaving 
the orthodox Congregational church, the Third 
Church of 1801, now called the Church of The 
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Pilgrimage, as the only un-reunited separation. 

The First Church had become Unitarian with- 
out ever voting so. It accepted a Unitarian min- 
istry, it moved unconsciously into Unitarian fel- 
lowship, it never abridged its independence in 
the process. It is still the ‘‘First Church’’ of the 
Pilgrims. It is still a liberal church, more 
liberal than it would have been without the leaven 
of the Universalist society. The liberal move- 
ment is indebted to the Universalists; particularly 
to the Rev. James H. Bugbee, who was the advance 
agent of liberalism serving the Universalist 
Society from 1826 until his death seven years 
later. 

The reunion of the two congregations raised 
a problem of an interesting type. The First 
Church and First Parish in Plymouth were both 
saved for the Unitarian movement during the 
years of the liberal controversy, but without 
abridging the Pilgrim tenet of independence. 
Alone of New England congregations did both 
Church and Parish become Unitarian, and alone 
without a vote. Now, how should the Universalist 
pociety unite? 


The Universalist Society had strong denomi- 
national ties. If the Society and the First Parish 
united, then the First Parish would have voted to 
abridge its independence and become Univer- 
salist. It had never voted to be Unitarian, al- 
though it was Unitarian in fact. Because the 
First Parish and First Church had both accepted 
the moderate liberalism, Arminianism, of Dr. 
James Kendall in 1799, and in 1837, the strongly 
Unitarian pastorate of the Rev. George Ware 
Briggs, it has maintained the dual organization of 
Church and parish. Now it merely added a third, 
the Universalist Society became a third indepen- 
dent society of the First Church. 


To do so, it turned over all funds, including 
those from the sale of the buildings and real es- 
tate, to the Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention. The Universalist Society handles one 
small fund, for Plymouth use, which it contributes 
to the First Parish, after making a contribution 
to the State Convention pension fund. Inasmuch 
as all other funds are in the hands of the State 
Convention, it feels that. it, through those funds, 
is continually maintaining the larger worldof the 
fellowship. Its current energies go into the 
First Church, into maintaining a strong united 
liberal church in Plymouth. 

Plymouth, important to American Protestan- 
tism, has need for a strong liberal witness, and 
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Memorial windows in the Plymouth church showing tl 
Signing of the Mayflower Compact and symbols of civ 
and religious liberty. 


the remnants of liberalism, ingathered into tl 
Pilgrim First Church, give a better account 
themselves, than could be done through two smallé 
churches in what is after all a small town. 
consequence, Universalism has an equal clai 
with all other groups upon the Pilgrim traditio 
and it may well have been that leaven that save 
the continuing Pilgrim church to the liber: 
tradition. 

Throughout the century in which Univers: 
lism flourished in Plymouth its writers prc 
claimed that the original thirty-three signe: 
acted in the manner and tradition of their May 
flower ancestors, and the study of the large 
social perspective upholds the belief that th 
Universalist Society in Plymouth maintaine 
the liberal tradition of the Pilgrims when it wa 
needed most. 

Hence, all Universalists can claim identit 
with that liberal Pilgrim heritage, maintaine 
in the oldest continuing church in America. 

THE SCRATCH PAD 

Any individual Universalist or group cf Uni 
versalists who wish to bring a displaced persc 
to this country can get full details of the neces 
Sary procedure by writing to the Director « 
the Universalist Service Committee, the Re 
Carleton M. Fisher, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 
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The Atom And The Spirit 


CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


I the year 1927, there appeared a novel called 

THE PALLID GIANT, written by Pierrepont 
B. Noyes of Oneida, N. Y. It was republished 
shortly after the close of World War II, under 
the title, GENTLEMEN, YOU ARE MAD. It de- 
serves to be widely read but I do not know that 
the book has attracted any considerable attention. 
I happened to come upon it by chance in 1927, 
and I read it with intense interest, but it must 
have seemed fantastic to most of its evidently 
few readers. The book contains the story of the 
ending of an imaginary civilization that existed in 
Southern France, millions of years ago. Itis 
a parable that profoundly interprets the crisis 
of our time. 

Two men, one of them an archeologist, em- 
ployed with the American delegation at the Peace 
Conference at Versailles, in 1919, found oppor- 
tunity to take time off to explore certain caves 
in Southern France, upon whose walls there are 
to be found drawings of animals that existed 
only in prehistoric times. The drawings are 
real enough, but the story centers in the unex- 
pected discovery of a manuscript written upon an 
unfamiliar parchment and in a language totally 
unknown. They managed to decipher it and it 
proved to be the record of a vanished civilization. 
It was a highly developed civilization. It had 
discovered how to stabilize the earth’s surface 
so as to prevent earthquakes; unhappily, it had not 
learned how to stabilize the human spirit. Pres- 
ently, that long lost people discovered atomic 
energy and devised a machine by means of which 
a death ray could be projected across an enemy’s 
territory to such effect that all life would be 
immediately destroyed within the area covered. 
The effect was devastating; first of all, fear 
‘gripped the soul of man. Nations could not trust 
each other while there existed the ever-present 
threat of universal death. For two generations, 
none dared fight; fear kept the peace, but war 
was inevitable, and once it started it did not 
‘cease until that ancient civilization vanished irom 
history. 

Such is the story as revealed in the atheren 
manuscript, purporting to have been written by 
one of those who perished in that great disaster. 
‘‘Preserve this record,”’ he said, ‘‘as warning 
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To bring on the triumph of intellect over mechanism, of responsible morality over irre- 
sponsible force, is our mission. —Felix Adler, in Creed and Deed. 


to mankind. Here may all future generations 


read how pride and intellect uncurbed by fellow-. 
love brought low the human race.’’ 

The story of this ancient manuscript is fic- 
tion, and the demonstration of their effective- 
ness in the cities of Hiroshima and Nagaski 
scarred the earth and damaged the soul of man 
in a fashion that leaves no doubt as to what can 
happen in our day, once our own leading nations 
should in deadly fear of each other start using 
the atom bomb as a weapon of war. Today, 
two nations face each other in fear. Cne nation ~ 
is in possession of the atomic bomb; that much 
is known beyond doubt. We are led to believe 
that the other nation possesses a like weapon, 
but not in the same great quantity. In any event, 
the world faces peril, and it is only a matter 
of swift-moving time before the nations are 
overtaken by doom, unless our rulers soon take 
steps toward a real world order dominated not 
by fear, but by human love. At the present mo- 
ment, danger is concentrated in Berlin, and 
there is no knowing what conflagrations may 
spread from there unless the two powers most 
implicated can deal with each other as honest 
and friendly neighbors. 

The unlocking of the power of the atom is 
the greatest achievement of science, and there 
has been no other discovery comparable to this 
since primitive man learned to control fire. 
What the scientist has done is to bring to earth 
the secret of the sun and to harness its fire to the 
aroused forces of matter. Never has any pre- 
vious scientific discovery made the appeal to the 
conscience of the scientist as the discovery of 
atomic energy has done. This great discovery 
is overshadowed by a sense of awe and a spell 
of dark foreboding, an actual feeling of terror, 
as we realize that science has pushed its way 
into the central mystery of cosmic existence. 
In a certain sense, the scientist has become 
a less imposing figure than he was, for his stature 
and his personality have been dwarfed by the 
magnitude of the very power he has let loose 
upon the world. He has taken on something of 
that humility of spirit which we recognize as 
characteristic of a religious man. He stands 

(continued on page 20) 
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The Atom and the Spirit 

(continued from page 17) 
humbled in the presence of his own discovery, 
for he does not yet know what challenging judg- 
ment he has invited from out of the atom’s mys- 
terious depths, and the common man is wondering 
if this released power of matter will become 
a blessing or a curse. 

A conscience-awakening article appeared 
in the September, 1945, issue of the FREE WORLD 
magazine, entitled X EQUALS THE FUTURE 
written by Laura Vitray. This article harks 
back'to 1934, when the writer learned of a rumor 
that a world-shaking discovery had been made 
at the Bethesda Laboratory of the Carnegie In- 
stitute. She went there to have a talk with Dr. 
Merle A. Tuve, then Carnegie’s chief physicist. 
He consented to talk with her, but not then for 
publication. Off the record, he admitted the 
rumor was true, but insisted only harm could 
result from spreading it. He felt ‘‘that humanity 
was not ready for it.’’ ‘‘Men were neither good 
enough nor wise enough, he thought, to employ 
the limitless power that soon would be within 
their grasp.’’ 

This was in 1934, when the possibilities of 
the atomic discovery were beginning to be fore- 
seen. The year 1945 brought this discovery 
into light of startling reality. Mankind is now 
in possession of a power that can prove to be a 
blessing or a curse. If it becomes the weapon 
of an all-out war we shall have chaos. What if 
Hitler had discovered it — six months ahead of 
us! I quote again from Laura Vitray’s article: 

‘‘We must raise up a better human race. We 
must establish law and equity among nations, 
and opportunity for all peoples of the earth. 

‘‘Because a few scientists and a few me- 
chanical specialists have produced this weapon, 
which most of us only vaguely understand, we 
are all going to have to improve ourselves. 
We’ve got to be better people now, more gen- 
erous, more fair, more willing to co-operate 
with persons of whatever race or color or creed. 

‘‘We must kill hatred, and foster love, and 
make this a better planet. Tuve was right. We’re 
not good enough for knowledge such as this. We 
must improve and there is not a minute to lose.’’ 


Thus, mankind faces an ultimatum; our con- 
trol of atomic power means death or life, the 
blessing or the curse. We have laid hands upon 
atomic force, and it is almost as though we had 
seized a prerogative of God. We can use the 
new power as a weapon against our brother 
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man, and that to our own undoing, or we ca 
create a new world worthy of man’s creativ 
thought and moral motive. Man is equal to th: 
crisis that faces him, but the course ahead i 
full of danger, and we shall experience man 
anxious days. 

It is significant that it is not alone the mor- 
alist or the religious teacher who in these day: 
speaks with prophetic urgency. The warnin:; 
of science is perhaps more emphatic than tha 
of the pulpit. The book ONE WORLD OR NON! 
edited by Dexter Masters and Katherine Way 
was published in 1946. It is composed of essay; 
prepared by a group of writers, all but two P 
whom are scientists, and it was offered as, ‘‘s 
report to the public on the full meaning of th, 
atomic bomb.’’ These essays contain no trac; 
of hysteria. They are illuminating, threatenin; 
yet hopeful, an example of straight thinking con: 
servatively written, prompted by the convic: 
tion of men who are profoundly impressed b| 
the greatness of the ciscovery of atomic energy; 
but shocked by its immediate use as a weapo) 
of war. One of the writers, Philip Morrisom 
professor of physics at Cornell University 
describes what would have happened if the bom) 
exploded over Hiroshima had been explodes 
over New York City instead. The picture is | 
scene of disaster. Harold C. Urey, of the Uni! 
versity of Chicago, sums up his essay with th; 
words, ‘‘It all adds up to the most ced in a 


situation that humanity has ever faced in 
history.’’ The book closes with a stateme 
issued by The Federation of American (Aor 
Scientists, and concludes with two brief, omnio 
sentences, ‘‘The time is short. And survival ij 


at stake.’’ 
The destruction of New York City instead 
Hiroshima might easily have happened. W 
must remember that it was not our scientist} 
alone that were working on this project, for they 
were in a race with the scientists of German 
who were working toward the same end and w 
may well wonder with concern what might havj 
happened to us, had the Germans won the rac} 
by afew months. There was an ironic eleme 
present in this momentous struggle. Hitler, il 
his hatred of Jews, drove some of Germany’! 
best scientists out of his country, and that o 
consideration may have been enough to tip thi 
scales in our favor. This was not the only in 
stance when the fortune of war seemed to swa! 
from one side to the other, depending upon thi 
narrowest of margins. 
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This fact indicates that there are spiritual 
forces as well as physical powers that have their 
part to play in determining the outcome of events, 
forces governed by moral law that do not permit 
the cause of evil to pronounce the final word. 
A divinity that intervened and tipped the balance 
of conflicting movements in favor of humanity’s 
higher hope. Shakespeare was right, — 


‘““There’s a divinity that shapes our end, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’’ 


One may objectthatthis means miracle, and 
miracle can have no place in a universe governed 
by natural law. Notso! Moral law is one of 
the natural laws, and it follows as the night the 
day that any human society that tolerates in- 
justice and wrong is doomed to disintegration. 
All the great exploiting empires of the past have 
fallen! Sennacherib, Nebuchadnazzar, Alex- 
ander, Jenghiz Khan, Napoleon, left no enduring 
empire behind them; their work was not founded 
‘on justice, moral principle was lacking. Hitler’s 
‘empire likewise had to fall. He violated moral 
law! 


| It was our good fortune to escape disaster 
and defeat, but even so our losses have been 
‘such that we are paying the penalty for having 
failed to make a moral advance commensurate 
with the progress of science. Men, victor and 
defeated alike, now stand in fear and foreboding 
before our demonstrations of atomic power, 
wondering if this newly discovered energy will 
be used for the good of mankind or for the final 
destruction of civilization. Man finds himself 
invested with vast power, but has he wisdom of 
‘mind and goodness of heart sufficient to qualify 
him to assume a responsibility so great? What 
is the spirit’s answer to the challenge of atomic 
power? The scientist has spoken his concern, but 
what has religion to say? 


In our traditional thinking we have thought of 
the material world and the spiritual world as 
standing apart, but that involves an impossible 
dualism. The two worlds are one; science 
and the spirit are engaged in a common task. 
On the one hand, we have the physical world, with 
all its materials and forces, its cosmic order, 
its movement and beauty of creation, and those 
energies that until recently have been hidden 
beyond our knowledge within the tiny atom. This 
is the field of science, and here the scientist 
has made those marvels of discovery that have 
contributed toward the knowledge and progress 
of man and which promise a world of undreamed 
Splendor - provided man develops a moral 
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capacity equal to the responsibility! On the 
other hand, we have that which we call spirit, 
that something which is blended with the material 
existence and yet crowns it with added glory, 
whose presence we discover in plant and animal 
life, in thought and passion of men, andina 
strange sense of God felt as the touch of an 
Eternal Presence. This is the realm of moral 
values, personality and character, faith, hope 
and life, the virtues of goodness and truth, all 
the emotions, aspirations and searchings of the 
soul. This is the world of the spirit that must 
answer the challenge of atomic power, the world 
that must summon the moral law into action and 
prepare man for the task of using and governing 
the energies that science has released. In the 
combined power of the atom of the spirit we have 
the promise of a new world dedicated to peace, 
order and true democracy. 


American Women Promoting 


Good Will in Denmark 


ANNA GOROF ALO Worldover Press 

ne of the constructive U. S. Organizations work- 
Orne for international understanding in Europe 
1s the American Women’s Club of Denmark. It 
meets monthly in the beautiful rooms of the 
Hellerup Club, when a serious discussion program 
is followed by a social hour. In its outreach to 
the community, the Club maintains a sewing 
group, which helps provide clothing for needy 
children; a group for philosophical study, now 
concentrating on the Danish religious thinker, 
Soren Kierkegaard; and a new study group on 


current world questions. 
At a recent meeting, the Club discussed ways 


of making the Marshall Plan succeedin European 
recovery, and undertook to aid the Danish National 
Council of Women in entertaining fifty German 
women. This correspondent, as an Italian writer 
and broadcaster, was guest of honor. 

Though located overseas, these U. S. women 
maintain a connection with the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, and were visited last fall 
by the Federation’s president, Mrs. J. L. Blair 
Buck. Founded in 1934 by Mrs. Ruth Bryan 
Rohde, who was then American Minister to Den- 
mark, the Club has sought throughout its 14 
years of life to build up understanding between 


Denmark and the United States. 
Besides such well-known American women 


as Mrs. Rohde and Mrs. Josiah Marvel, Jr., 
wife of the present Minister, the Club’s officers 
include distinguished women of Denmark. 


UNIFIEL 
APPEAL 


Aer, B ETTER FINANCING 


GIVE ENOUGH/ 


Cuurck MANSHIP 


C 


9 REMINDERS FOR ’49 


The UNIFIED APPEAL is the way 
we taise the money needed to carry 
on the expanding work of our Uni- 
versalist Church 


ONE APPEAL presented to each 
and every Universalist for sufficient 
funds to finance the Universalist 
Church of America 
Universalist Service Committee 
Department of Education 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 
General Sunday School Associ- 
ation 


WORKING TOGETHER in the local 
church, ministers, boards of trustees, 
youth, children and adults, so that 
every Universalist congregation does 
its part in advancing the total pro- 
gram of our Universalist fellowship 


GOALS FOR ’49 


in EDUCATION: development of 
total educational program in the 
local church; integrated institute 
program; regional conferences of 
ministers and laymen; leadership 
training, parents groups, publication 
of EDUCATION 


in SERVICE: expanded workcamp 
program at home and abroad; insti- 
tutional service; broadened rehabili- 
tation program overseas; develop- 
ment of work in the Orient 


in ADMINISTRATION: a new Depart- 
ment of Finance; a new Department 
of the Ministry; survey, planning and 
reorganization 


LAST YEAR’S GOALS are not this 

year’s goals. If we want to be part in PROMOTION: new Universalist 
of a GROWING CHURCH, we must literature; audio-visual aids; new 
set NEW GOALS EACH YEAR churches; better public relations 


in FINANCE: every Universalist 
GIVING ENOUGH to develop a more 
effective Universalist Church. FOR 
ONCE, let us GIVE ENOUGH for 
more than a MINIMUM program! 


YOUR CHURCH 
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SHELDON SHEPARD 


|} cade should stab himself wide awake. 


r. Holliday wrote to Mr. Spanel: ‘‘Frankly, 
Iam often caught in the middle of a busy 
morning with a feeling of futility; with a wonder 
as to whether anything I may do may prove to 
be of any lasting consequence with respect tc 
the people or the properties for whom I am pre- 
sumed to exercise responsibility.’’ 


A Standard Oil Company president with that 
institution’s huge power and scattered interests, 
steps in the midst of a busy morning, stymied 
with a sense of futility because he feels that 
what he and his world-encircling financial king- 
dom are doing may not be of any permanent good 
for himself or stockholders or the vast interests 
of Standard Oil. Then, what about you and me? 
How much permanent benefit is there for us, for 
those we love and for our fellow human beings in 
what we are doing? Are our lives soundly di- 
rected? Should we also stop sometimes in the 
midst of our activities, sense the futility of 
most of them, reconsider our ideas, objectives 
and ways of life, and plan anew for new con- 
ditions? 


I am even more interested in something Mr. 
Holliday says in an article in the READER’S 
DIGEST for January, explaining why he feels 
frustration and futility in the ordinary pro- 
cedures of big business, even though safely en- 
sconced in a secure position of leadership. He 
says: 

‘‘Whenever a civilization is faced witha 
new and fundamental challenge there is only one 
thing that can save it from decline and fall: Its 
men and women must change their habits of 
thought to meet the challenge. Either they meet 

‘their new world with new thinking or they go 
under.’’ 

The letter and the article which I have quoted 
refer to one phase only of the drastic change 
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‘Feelings OF Futility And Fitness” 


In the spring of 1948, the president of the Standard Oil Company, of Ohio, W. T. Holliday, 
wrote a letter to the president of International Latex Corporation, A.N. Spanel. So what? 
Why should such correspondence between the executives of two huge modern corporations 
interest you and me? Well, I quote this particular letter because it reveals, from an un- 
| usual angle one of the needles with which I believe every person living in this decisive de- 


which must be made in our thinking. They were 
written in pleas for world government, a govern- 
ment with the duty and power to produce and 
maintain conditions of peace for all nations. Such 
a government is certainly coming, sometime, 
in the course of social evolution. From the 
first union between opposing clans, every shift 
in inter-group relations has been a step in this 
direction. The only question for us to decide 
is whether or not world government and world 
security will be instituted while we still have 
the assets and the strength of our civilization 
on which to build. Or will it come after an atomic 
and biological war, when, as a humorist has 
suggested, two surviving monkeys survey the 
devastation, and decide, ‘‘Well, now we have 
to start the whole business over again.’’ 

In two ways, Universalists can help build 
one world. 

First is this: (a simple proposition, but 
one practically unnoted by both the planners 
on the political level and the prophets of religious 
devotion) before people change their opinions 
on international relations enough to secure and 
support peace through world organization, they 
have to be led to develop co-operation and good 
will, in their own personal relations. 

Second: the kind of thought and action which 
the world now demands of its people for sur- 
vival is also, in every individual case, the path 
of each to his own best achievement. Duty and 
pleasure are not enemies. There is no conflict 
between true self-interest and genuine social 
service. The path of duty runs farther through 
pleasant gardens than ways which appear more 
attractive, but soon wander off into brambles 
and briars. What you should do for the human 
race, you may do for yourself. Your health, 
happiness, success and well-being depend for 
their fullness on your living the universals. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A LONG-LIVED, 
CHEERFUL MARTYR*eTOSCIENCE 


To the Editor: 

I regretted to see a letter in your October issue at- 
‘tacking animal experimentation. As the scientists can- 
not take time to educate all the ‘‘anti’s’’ and the 
“‘anti’s’’ will hardly be able to prevent the world-wide 
practice, any disputation in your columns would prove 
endless. 

Nor am I now indulging it it. I simply wish to tell 
your readers a story already known to you, Sir. For 
you came upon me when I was gazing at the window 
display of a society which is fighting ‘‘vivisection’’ 
as the anti’s call it. I pointed out to you a pamphlet 
on the cover of which was a dog whose gaze was ap- 
pealingly upward. I pointed to it and remarked: ‘“‘I 
knew that dog personally.”’ 

And that was true, I had met him at the height of his 
career in the Medical School of Northwestern University 
when I was working up a series of articles on medical 
progress recently made in that school. | 

Later, I obtained a copy of the pamphlet. It informed 
me that after twelve years of being tortured in medical 
experiments, Romeo had died at the tenderage of twelve 
years. The experiments, it went on, were alleged to 
be painless, but Romeo’s eyes in the accompanying 
portrait told a different story. It is true that by photo- 
graphing a dog, or a human, from above you can make 
any eyes look appealing. The pamphlet, character- 
istically, did not tell what the experiments were, so 
I shall now lift the dreadful curtain. 

In his early doghood, Romeo, under an anaesthetic, 
had had a part of the stomach lining shaped into a little 
tube and led to the external world. In other words, 
there was on his belly a little outlet which looked just 
like any natural outlet. It was protected by a pad tied 
on by a band going over his back. His medical boss 
had isolated an organic substance which was given to 
sufferers from stomach ulcers: its function was to 

‘cover the stomach wall with a gummy secretion under 
which the ulcer had a chance to heal without irritation. 
But each batch had to be tested. That was Romeo’s 
job. He was given a dose of each batch and a glass 
vial was tied underneath his little outlet. Some of his 
own stomach secretions dropped into it. If they were 
normal, the batch was O.K. If they showed any sign 
of trouble, it was not. That, of course was seldom if 
ever. 

The surgeon who had worked out this treatment asked 
me, as I was talking to him in his laboratory, whether I 
had met Romeo. I said I had not. Going to the door he 
called down the corridor, ‘‘Romeo!’’ A large wooly- 
haired dog came galloping down the corridor, into the 
room, and jumped up on a table and squatted down. 
The surgeon untied the knot on his back which held his 
band on. The moment it fell off Romeo rolled over on 
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| 
his back, apparently to show off his artificial exit | 
really because he had his routine thoroughly learne; 
His boss apologized for his pronounced doggy od 
He took Romeo home every so often, he explained, a 
his wife gave the dog a bath, but he had not done 
lately. He further told me that Romeo’s name had n} 
been thoughtlessly bestowed. There were other canin 
inhabitants of the medical school and our friend’s a 
titude toward them was heavily romantic. 
All this was, if memory serves, in 1935. It was | 
1939, after coming to Boston, that I saw the pamphl. 
telling me that Romeo was dead, but, not telling me an) 
thing else about him that was true, except possibly t 
length of his service. In terms of canine life Rome 
died in his old age. / 
Llewellyn Jones | 
Cambridge, Mass. 


COMMENDS WORK CAMP 


To the Editor: 
Recently I chanced upon a copy of your Septemby 
issue and read with interest the account of the r¥ 
storation of the Church at Nottingham, N.H. Sua 
work deserves much commendation and the vivid ad 
count you gave should inspire other groups to d 
likewise. 
Also I was pleased at the ‘*Constructive’’ iten: 
from various parts of the world. I hope you make th, 
a regular feature, for in these times of anxiety ar 
discouragement, such facts showing progress are ej 
heartening. I presume you keep in touch with T 
Peoples Section For The United Nations (45 Eal 
65th St., New York 21, N.Y.) and make use of e} 
cerpts from its bulletins. | 
The Naval and Military Order Of the Spanish-Amen 
can War, organization of Commissioned Naval a@ 
Military Officers who are Veterans of the War wij 
Spain (1898-1902) is exerting its influence for tl 
establishment of World Order through the United Natios 
and through building up the power to successfully coy 
bat the sinister influences which aim to enslave ma 
kind. In this endeavor, all constructive contributio4 
are helpful. Hence it has been a pleasure to read tl 
articles above mentioned. 
Laurence H. Parken 
Brimfield, Mass. Captain, U.S.A.R. | 
FINDS THE LEADER OF | 

INCREASING INTEREST 


To the Editor: 
THE LEADER is becoming increasingly interestin 

You are to be commended on your fine achievemer 

Kindly remember me to my good friend, Mr. Wymai 

who was a genuine friend as well as pastor while 1 

was with us. 

Lawrence, Massachusetts 


Mabel J. Chane: 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE] 


A HELPFUL NUMBER OF THE PAPER 


) the Editor: 

'The current October number of the Christian Leader 
| one of the best issues in many months. An editorial 
i ‘‘The Real Enemy is Hunger’’ and another, ‘Our 
amber One Job’’ on which the sermon for November 14 
| based; a good column on Propaganda, entitled 
Whaddya Read?’’; a sermon by Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
irmerly minister of this church; an article on the con- 
irence of the World Council of Churches and what it 
jeans that Unitarians, Universalists and Quakers were 
ot invited written by Arthur Peacock, minister of the 
iniversalist Church of London, England; also a bril- 
ant comment on the Champaign Decision on Separation 
£ Church and State, by Angus H. MacLean: all this in 


ine issue. 


Dr. Tracy M. Pullman 
thurch of Our Father, 
jetroit, Michigan 


OUR CHURCH SHOULD SUBSIDIZE WRITERS 


o the Editor: 

The purpose of this letter is to commend you and 
ie staff of THE LEADER as highly as possible, and 
du may infer just as much as you wish for it won’t be 
»0 much. 

I am gladthat it came after I arrived back home from 
ae Conference in the Poconos rather than before, 
ecause over there, I received something that I have 
ot received by way of inspiration and sense of high 
urpose, in any gathering that I can recall, since I 
ave been in the ministry. There were numerous 
plendid papers, prepared carefully and thoughtfully, 
xhibiting a scholarship that the church should rec- 
gnize, organize and exploit. 

The September LEADER has rendered a splendid 
ervice in the articles by Hartford Beaumont and Doug- 
as Robbins in particular, and probably others which 
-haven’t yet had time to read. Dr. Hoyt of Rochester, 
{.Y. is there also. 
_ My thought is that in the interests of our future in- 
luence and service The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ca could well subsidize some of our men, to give 
hem the time and security to produce a few books, ex- 
‘and their thought and philosophy in their persuasive 
ind affirmative way, to the everlasting good of all of 
Is, at least for the good of our generation to set our 
eet aright. 


Middletown, New York George H. Welch 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE, 
A, VITAL ISSUE 


‘o the Editor: 

Of course, reviewers should speak their minds. Read- 
ts should also react. This is a reaction to the review 
f SEPARATE CHURCH AND STATE NOW by Joseph 
fartin Dawson, appearing in the November issue of 
‘HE LEADER under the initials C.F.R. 

It impresses me that a courageous and needed work, 


bly written, has been dismissed with slight damns and 
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a pooh. A book like this deserves a forth-right re- 
view, let it be either pro or con. 

My feeling about the book is no doubt conditioned by 
the fact that I agree wholeheartedly with the author. I 
believe Universalists should wake up to the evidence 
which indicates that an all-out effort is being made to 
breach the constitutional guarantee of the separation 
of church and state. Such evidence is presented in 
plenty in this book. Activities of Roman Catholic 
priests and nuns in the public schools of Dixon, N.M., 
ot efforts of Catholics to take over the public schools 
in a suburb of Cincinnati, cannot and should not be 
brushed away as a bogyman created by the author. 
This presentation is not palaver or propaganda; it is 
thoroughly documented. It is a mighty specious general- 
ization to say that the tolerance of Baptists cannot 
compare to the liberalism of Universalists. Orthodox 
Universalists say such things too easily. Here is one 


Universalist who will give this ‘‘Baptist book’? ‘Un- 


qualified approval.’’ 
Harmon M. Gehr 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
SAYS POCONO PAPERS HISTORY MAKING 


To the Editor: 

The November issue of the LEADER hit such a new 
high in its appearance and the quality of its contents, 
that I feel I would be very ungrateful if I did not write 
a brief note of congratulations. The Pocono Papers 
which it contained were just so inspiring and encourag- 
ing that it was all read at two settings. Those Papers 
will be history making, for they are definitely pointing 
the way which Universalism must travel if we are to 
fulfill the purpose of our existence. 

May all future issues of the LEADER be representa- 
tive of this ‘‘new look’’ for a progressive and aggresive 


Thomas L. Clarke 
Croswell, Michigan 
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The Christian Leader 
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AN ALLEGORY OF MODERN MAN 


WILDING GRAFT 
By Jack Clemo 284 pp. 
Macmillan, 1948 
Price $3.00 

When that astute veteran manu- 
script discoverer, HaroldS. Latham, 
went to England for Macmillan last 
winter, he waded through scores of 
manuscripts and brought home only 
a few. One of these is ‘Wilding 
Graft’’ by a young man named Jack 
Clemo. I started the book in my 
train at the North Station. Were it 
not that Rockport is at the end of 
the line, I would surely have gone 
past my home station, so deeply 
immersed did I get in that story. 
I finished the book that evening, 
convinced that I had read a very 
superior work. A well-told tale, 
however, has a subtle spell which 
it casts on the fresh reader, and so 
I put ‘*Wilding Graft’? aside for some 
days. Going back to it after much 
reading of many things since, I find 
my first judgment still with me. 

‘‘Wilding Graft’? is a simple story 
about plain and simple people. Some 
of them are good, some are bad, 
more than afew are downright mean, 
none are educated, but some are 
wise beyond the wisdom of books. 
All of them are working folk. The 
setting is in a small village in the 
Cornish clay pits, near the old town 
of Truro. 

So skillfully ‘did the writer make 
his setting a part of the mood of his 
story that I found myself wishing 
mightily that I had had time to go 
down to Cornwall last year. 

in that rugged Cornish region amid 
the desolation of the Clay pits, 
Garth Joslin, victim of that most 
terrible of all.man’s lesser inhu- 
manities to his fellowman, vicious 
gossip, fights and wins his own 
poignant version of the ageless hu- 
man struggle against bitterness and 
materialism. Untutored by the 


churches, Garth wins through to a 
deep conviction of a good purpose 


behind and within life’s troubles. 
**The great gardener grafts the ex- 
cellence/ On wildings where he 
will./ That is our secret.’’ 

Mervyn Griffith, embittered ac~ 
countant, doesn’t see things that 
way. Says he, ‘‘I’m rather an ag- 
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nostic than an atheist. I simply 
don’t know what to make of life. I 
can see no purpose or design in the 
continual misfits and deformities 
which ate presented to us as the 
acceptable and perfect will of a 
higher intelligence. The whole 
thing seems to me stupid, a ghastly 
joke.”” 

‘**That sort o’ talk’s just a sample 
of the modetn mood,..... and it’ll 
pass because here and there there’s 
people who won’t knuckle in to it-- 
ofdinary people like me’’, says 
Garth. And this was no easy rhet- 
oric, for he spoke right out of the 
midst of his own loneliness, fear, 
doubt, and heartbreak. 

Jack Clemo has written a first 
class story with a sound and con- 
sistently well handled plot. But he 
has done far more. He has alsc 
cteated a spiendid allegory of man 
in our troubled time and done so 
without damaging the novel one whit. 
Therein, it seems to me is a double 
barreled triumph for both the author 
and his publishers. Perhaps this 
book will move slowly at first. I 
am sure, however, that it will catch 
on andbe read long years after many 
of its contemporaries are forgotten. 

The liberal who underestimates 
this novel because of the naive 
theology of its hero will be foolish 
and superficial, indeed, and perhaps 
merit some of the scorn of intel- 
lectual arrogance expressed by two 
of the lesser characters in the story: 


“Eddication puts knowledge in the 
head all right, but that’s more than 
offset by the sneer it puts on your 
face. Did ’ee ever see or hear of an 
eddicated man what didn’t sneer at 
something? 

“Not in this world,Reub. They’m 
all of apattern as faras I can judge. 
‘You can have your religion and 
your love’, they says: ‘what we 
wants is the sneers.’ The sneering 
man is the real civilized product, 
far above the Loving Man, and as 
for the Believing Man why he’s no- 
where at all.’’ 

But Garth learned that ‘*Believing 
Man’’ ts somewhere. He is at home 
in his universe. 


E.H.L. 


Our Library Desk 


BE GLAD YOU’RE 
A PROTESTANT 
By H. C. Munro 
Christian Board of Publicatic 
St. Louis, Missouri 
Price $1.50 
This pook contains effective pr 
aganda material forthose who des 
to see a united church of Christ 
America (E. Stanley Jones’ Tyf 
The author contrasts Catholic d 
trine with traditional Protestants 
The four basic principles of Pr 
estant Christianity according to | 
author are: 1) Every Christian i: 
priest in his own right: 2) 
Christian is saved by his reliar 
on Christ, not by any of the thir 
he may do to win God’s favor: 
every Christian is free to folli 
his own conscience in belief a 
conduct (except, of course, thd 
who do not follow the ‘‘line: 
Christ «“is “thé! Christian’so sgt 
authority and his will is made kag 
to man through the Bible. | 
Liberals can agree with princi 
one, but will feel that three | 
hypocritical as practiced by |! 
Federal Council and other groups 
Items two and four are part of | 
same unimaginative record thag 
traditional Christianity has b 
playing for centuries. Liberals 
not agree with two and four for tl 
believe that any man, Christ 
non-Christian or atheist can achil. 
that good life (salvation). Fur 
liberals believe that Jesus is | 
one authority in life and allow rch 
for the leadership of pet al 
religious teachers as well as 
the truth of the physical, social | 
mental sciences, many of which 


tradict traditional Christian 
cepts. : 
Dr. Munro’s plea that the 


church of Christ should consis 
“tall who accept his spirit’’ is 
mendable, even if he earlier excl 
liberals by insisting on items 
and four as tequirements. 4 
above). | 
This book offers nothing new 
less it be further proof of the de 
dence and partiality of traditic 
Christianity ina world that deme 
a universal ethic and a unive: 
system of law and government. 


Dana E. Klotzle 


THE CHRISTIAN LE 


‘HE PARSON TAKES A WIFE 

By Maria Williams Sheerin 

The Macmillan Company 

Prices 2:75 
‘Mrs. Sheerin has written a book 
rhich is partly the biography of her 
usband, an Episcopal rector, partly 
Marrative of their life together, 
artly her treatment of sociological, 
heological and philosophical sub- 
ects. It differs from most books of 
ife in a parsonage in that it is not 
. tender, fictionalized story. It has 
trength, humor and surprise. For 
. Universalist minister’s wife I 
hink this last element the most 
aluable. It is good for people of 
me denomination to know about an- 
ther, its similarities and differ- 
‘nces. For instance, in reading of 
heir parish in Richmond, Virginia, 
‘enjoyed the paragraph about the 
spiscopal women taking the step of 
loing away with all the little so- 
sieties and uniting all their women 
mM one, even as we in the Univer- 
salist denomination have done. 
About the awakening to a racial 
s9roblem in Richmond, she _ says, 
‘While the best people protested 
hat they loved the Negro, they 
cnew only their house servants and 
jid not see the unrest which was 
peginning.... The report (a survey 
of the Negro in Richmond) high: 
lighted for us the inconsistencies 
of our relationship with the race. 
We did not like to go into their 
lome s. They were pushed into 
shettoes, and they got none of the 
nelp and encouragement they need- 
ed to achieve more pleasant and 
nealthful living conditions and the 
result was the communicable dis- 
eases. Paradoxically, we enticed 
them into our homes and we put our 
lives into their hands and our in- 
fants into their arms.”’ 
Of her husband’s problems in his 
new Richmond parish when he was 
asked to be the chairman of com- 
Mittee to correct conditions, she 
writes, ‘‘He knew that his northern 
birth and training would handicap 
him with the criticism, ‘He just 
doesn’t understand.’ People re- 
tired behind sentences such as, 
‘You are making this thing worse 
by talking about it. Just ignore it 
and everything will be all right. 
Mammy knows I love her.’ Or, 
'They can’t take an education if 
you give it to them. Where would 
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they be without the white man? 
They don’t care if they have nice 
bathrooms. Give them a nice little 
house and before you know it, they 
tear it up for firewood. You are 
from the North and this is our pro- 
plem a2 

Some of Dr. Sheerin’s battles for 
the betterment of conditions in Rich- 
mond were successful, some not. 
Aside from this section on race the 
most interesting chapter is of their 
life in Chatanooga where the work 
and problems were very different. 
Here the author tells of curates and 
vicars, young and old, and of the 
difficulty of placing a young radical 
in a church not famous for revolu- 
tionary socialideas. This is treated 
with candor, wisdom, and tact. 

The last chapters of the book tell 
of their lives in New York City and 
in Washington D.C. where Dr. Sheerin 
became rector of the Church of the 
Epiphany. We read with fascination 
of the many war activities which 
transformed the church into a bee- 
hive; of their family life; and of 
Maria Sheerin’s experiences as a 
minister’s wife! 

Robertine H. Rice 


THE BIG FISHERMAN 
By Lloyd C. Douglas 
Houghton Mifflin 
Price $3.75 

To be fair I must confess at the 
outset that I amnort a Lloyd Douglas 
enthusiast. Both his preaching 
and his style irritate me. But he 
has millions of ardent fans and for 
them ‘“‘The Big Fisherman’’ is a 
big bonanza. 

There are several stories inter- 
woven in these nearly six hundred 
pages; the old legend of the cause 
of Jewish Arab hostility; the love 
of a Jewish-Arab girl for her young 
Arab lover; the transformation of 


the bie fisherman, the skeptical 
Simon, into Jesus’ chief disciple; 


the deeds and ventures of numerous 
high living, high handed Romans 
and crowds of ordinary citizens. 
Mr. Douglas moves as freely a- 
bout the first century Biblical 
countries, from desert Arabia to 
luxurious Rome, as if he himself 
had lately visited these lands and 
this era. For liberal minded in- 
terpretation of the New Testament 
it is too bad that the author leans 
for his effect so heavily and so re- 


peatedly on the working of miracles. 
Love and good triumph in the end, 
of course. 

“The Big Fisherman’’ is a good 
story told by an expert. Millions 
will read it gladly. Probably you 
will too. 

Elsie O. Barber 
THEVQUEST. OF THE 
HISTORICAL JESUS 
Albert Schweitzer 
Macmillan, 1948 
Price $5.00 

This old classic which was a 
mental and spiritual land mark for 
many of my own generation pre- 
parting for the ministry more than 
a quarter of a century ago has been 
reprinted by Macmillan and we are 
glad of it. This book which caused 
such a furor forty years ago when 
it first appeared is well worth 
treading by those who do not know 
it. And, as we have just been find- 


ing out, it is well worth rereadino. 
It is to be hoped that the renewed 


interest in Mr. Schweitzer as a mis- 
sionary doctor and a brilliant music 
student will also extend to his phil- 


osophical and religious wotks. 
E.H.L. 


Day by Day 


Edited by Jose Chapiro 

The Beacon Press 

Price $5.00 

One might say about this book of 
meditations and reflections that it 
should have been called, ‘“‘Living With 
Channing Day by Day.” 

Channing’s deep consciousness of the 
relationship of God with man, of God 
with evil, of man’s relationship with 
man, is revealed in the selections pre- 
sented by the editor. 

The reader, meeting Channing for 
the first time, will be deeply moved by 
this insight into the very soul of this 
poet, preacher, humanitarian. 


There are spots which lessen the full 
worth of the book by the historical 
references of over a hundred years ago. 


Sections for the last of May. are 
given to consideration of war and its 
effects. While the quotes are good, 
they are definitely dated by references 
to the customs and dress of long ago. 
What is written is being said in modern 
language and perhaps more pointedly. 
This section is not a true representa- 
tion of the other selections. 

Most of the selections are still timely, 
and some are timeless. 

Because of ‘the soundness of Chan- 
ning’s philosophy, “Day by Day,” is 
worth-while reading. 

C.A.W 


ay. 


Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


MINNESOTA WOMEN 
ARE ACTIVE 

Though there are at present only 
two Universalist churches in Minne- 
sota (in Minneapolis and Rochester), 
there are seven groups of Univers- 
alist Women functioning in the state, 
with a total membership of one hun- 
dred and forty five. All belong to 


the state and national organizations. 


Each group is busy with church and 
community projects, and all the wo- 
men are keenly interested in local, 
national and world affairs. Reports 
read at the 45th annual Convention 
of the State A.U.W., held at Minne- 
apolis in October, showed an in- 
crease in contributions made to 
national A.U.W. projects over the 
preceding year. 

The Owatonna group meets at the 
homes of its members. For many 
years the Owatonna friends were de- 
lightful hosts for the Minnesota May 
meetings. 

St. Paul has two groups, one of 
which is especially interested in 
the camp project and in contributing 
gifts to the sales table at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace Cottage. 

In Rochester, there are two groups; 
one meets in the evening, as its 
members. are busy during the day at 
teaching, office work, social service, 
or in their own homes. Their mem- 
bership is forty-one. They have col- 
lected and sent many pounds of warm 
clothing to Europe. 

Minneapolis also has two A.U.W. 
groups. The Association at the 
Church of the Redeemer numbers 
fifty-one members. They meet at 
the Church House ten times during 
the year for worship and educational 
programs, the most beautiful of which 
is the December memorial service 
for Clara Barton and the ingather- 
ing of the stockings. Fifty-one 
pairs were hung on the Christmas 
tree last year.. A sewing unit of 
ten women meets each Wednesday 
from 10 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. The Tuttle 
Memorial Association continues to 
meet for sewing projects and social 
activities in spite of the fact that 
their church has been sold. 
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Two Minnesota women have served 
on the national board of the A.U.W.: 
Mrs. E.H. Scofield and Mrs. Marion 
D. Shutter, who, with her husband, 
founded the settlement work at Unity 
House in Minneapolis in 1897. 

Increasing interest is being shown 
by all Minnesota Associations in 
the co-operative venture among stu- 
dents, carried on by the Univer- 
salist and Unitarian churches of 
Minneapolis at the University of 
Minnesota, where the interest in 
liberal religion is steadily grow- 
ing. 

(From a report by Mrs. E. E. Wil- 
liams, retiring president of the Minne- 
sota A.U.W.) 


WORLD OF PRAYER 

FRIDAY, MARCH 4, 1949 

THEME: ‘‘The Lord is Thy Keeper’’, 
Psalm 121253 

Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher, 
Chairman, World Day of Prayer Com- 
mittee, writes: 

“While your chairman was in tur- 
bulent China during 1948, she. sat 
down with numbers of zroups of con- 
secrated Christian Chinese women 
in different cities and talked of the 
things of God, especially the grow- 
ing strength of the World Day of 
Prayer. These Chinese women were 
like wells of spiritual power in the 
chaos that swirled about them. In 
many countries and in some cities 
of our own land, this World Day of 
Prayer has brought differing com- 


munions of our Christian faith to- 
gether for the first time. But 
Chinese Christians have long been 
loth to accentuate their differences; 
they are mecely ‘‘Christian beHev- 
ers’’, as one devout Christian said 
to me. 

“‘The theme of this year’s service 
was given by Dr. Doris Hsu, act- 
ing president of Hwa Nan College 
of Foochow, China. The Call to 
Worship was selected by Mrs. C. C. 
Chen, Dean of Women, Shanghai 
University; and the Prayer, found 
on page 7, was written by Mrs. 
Henry H. Lin, president of the 
National Y.W.C.A. in China. The 


final arrangement is offered by yo 
World Day of Prayer Committe. 
whose members represent variot 
nations and races and many denom 
nations’’, 
Order your copies early from 

The United Council of Church Wome 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N." 


MENTALITY TEASERS* | 
To raise your U.Q. (Universali 
Quotient) see ‘‘Seventy-five Yea: 
Onward.’’ | 
1. What distinctive contributid 
to interdenominational history d_ 
Universalist women make in 186% 
Where? Why? | 
2. Was the pattern set by th 
event a help or a handicap to Un 
versalist women in later years? 

3.. When was the first charter o} 
tained and constitution adopted 
our national women’s gioup=--th 
known as ‘‘The Women’s Centenas 
Association. 

4, When were Universalist wom4 
interested in Scottish ae: | 
Why? 

5. Who was the first woman e 
ordained to the Christian minis 
in Europe? 

6. What was the first mission 
work of our national association? 

7. When did the women of Wa 
ington, D. C. join the Women’s C 
tenary Association and under wh 
conditions? 

8. When was interest in Murr} 
Grove as a shrine quickened aj 
what group gave the first dol 
toward the purchase of this pr 
erty? 

9. When did we send our fin 
delegate to a world peace conf 
ence? 

10. When were state and lo 
women’s organizations formed in 
manner operative today? 

12. What natural developm 
brought about a change in the na 
of the Women’s Centenary Asso4 
ation and when did it occur? 


*Used at Murray Grove Itistitute, 1° 
session. . | 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


THE FOUR WINDS 
3RING US NEWS 


‘rom Minneapolis, Minn. 

The joint Universalist-Unitarian 
Xeligious Education Committee spon- 
sored a library workshop at the 
church of the Redeemer one Sunday 
ast fall. Beginning at 4 p.m. the 
iffair ended with asupperand social 
eriod. In attendance were church 
school workers and parents. By 
20tion pictures, slides and exhibits, 
he place of books in religious edu- 
‘ation in church school and home 
Vas presented, 

‘tom Norway, Me. 

The transportation problem is be- 
ng solved by having a taxi pick up 
welve children who live beyond 
valking distance to the church. Ex- 
rense is borne by the church and 
he families whose children benefit. 
$y January it is hoped that a bus 
vill be available tocare fora section 


n which there are several ‘tun- 
hurched’’ children. 

‘rom Pasadena, Calif. 

To extend their interest in the 


work of religious education, also to 
eepen their understanding of it, 
afents and teachers together pre- 
ared a statement of purpose for the 
ducational program of the church’s 
hildren and youth. 

‘rom Lowell, Mass. 

‘Religion and Problems of Child 
vare’’ was the theme for an informal 
"arents’ Night at First-Grace Uni- 
etsalist Church one evening last 
all. Following dessert and coffee, 
vev. Emerson S. Schwenk of Haver- 
ill led the discussion. 

‘rom Peoria, Ill. 

‘The church school is well organ- 
zed with responsibilities shared by 
lamy persons. There is an active 
alling committee, a class mother or 
arent for each class, officers who 
atry outtheirassignments. Back of 
Mis is a Religious Education Com- 
ulttee that has made a study of cur- 
iculum, fellowship, patent educa- 
ion workers’ conferences. 

tom Barre, Vt. 

Church school is the largest in 
everal years- 72 children enrolled. 
. Class meets in the dining room of 
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THROOP MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


the parsonage because of the number 
using the vestry. Two choirs, junior 
with 12 members and senior with 
20, are the best in recent years. 
From Bristol, N.Y. 

A recent survey makes an interest- 
ing disclosure: in this community 
more than 20 children under three 
are available for the church’s Nurs- 
ery Roll. Also more than 100 chil- 
dren and high school youth are 
eligible for participation in the 
church school program. 

From Attleboro, Mass. 

The Tuesday School forgrades 4- 
8, is meeting regularly on Tuesday 
afternoon, 4:00-5:00. The younger 
section of the school is taught by 
Rev. Hope Hilton, the older section 
by Rev.xJohn E. Wood. »Both sec- 
tions are studying the Church. The 
younger is taking it up historically; 
the older, 
versalism. 
From Hutchinson, Kansas 

Church school is reopening here. 


concentrating on Uni- 


Pupils are being ‘‘gathered’’, lead- 
ers enlisted and a curriculum is be- 
ing planned. 

From Watertown, N.Y. 

Into a new neighborhood of homes 
the minister and the director of 
religious education went calling one 
afternoon. Only one block was 
‘*covered’’ for people were interest- 
ed in hearing what the church had 
to offer them and their children. 
The following Sunday seven new 
pupils were enrolled in the church 
school 
From Worcester, Mass. 

First Universalist Church 

Last fall thirty adults, with their 
minister as leader, engaged in a 
study of the Old Testament - its 
Background and Preservation. Six 
of the group who did the assigned 
readings, in addition to attending 
the eight sessions, received denomi- 
national recognition for their work. 
From Detroit, Mich. 

The church school publishes a 
monthly paper called The Banner. 
Three mimeographed pages carry 
reports of what church school classes 
are doing and announcements of 
coming events. A_ staff (church 
school pupils) gathers news, pre- 
pares it for publication and helps 
to turn out the paper. 


From Hartford, Conn. 

Church school enrollment now 
numbers 113 with 35 new pupils. 
Both junior high and senior high 
groups are coming along. Junior 
highs recently visited Newington 
Home for Crippled Children and 
were greatly interested. JLhis will 
likely develop into a service pro- 
ject of some sort. 

Parents of pre-school children met 
to consider ‘‘What Shall We Teach 
Our Children?’” “Prof. Edna M. 
Baxter of Hartford School of Religion 
was speaker. 

From Auburn, Me. 

Our church school is larger than 
ever with 135, pupils enrolled. 
Thanksgiving Sunday was a real 
family day at church. All church 
school pupils of the 4th grade and 
up attended morning service with 
their parents or an older person. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


HENDERSON, NEW YORK 

HAS A YOUTH CENTER 

On Friday, October 29, 1948, the 
townspeople of Henderson, New 
York, had their first glimpses at 
the new Henderson Youth Center. 


An open house on the opening night. 


was attended by over one hundred 
and twenty adults and young people 
in the Universalist Parish House 
which has been remodeled by the 
young people under the direction of 
Robert S. Wolley, Universalist min- 
ister and co-director of the Youth 
Center with Marilyn Johnson, music 
teacher of the Henderson Central 
Schools. 

A program, under the direction of 
Miss Johnson, consisted of a band 
concert and a number of skits and 
solos by the members of the Center. 
Following the program, round and 
square dancing and several games 
were held. The evening was a huge 
success! 

Mr. Wolley, acting as master of 
ceremonies commented, ‘‘To be suc- 
cessful, this must be a community 
project. It is not, and never has 
been, a denominational affair. The 
sooner we understand that and the 
sooner we learn to co-operate, the 
sooner we shall be successful in 
supplying a basic need of fellow- 
ship for these young people. ‘I 
think you who have come here. 
whether it be out of curiosity or out 
of genuine interest, will go away 
with the feeling that something can 
and is being done. You folks will 
have to be our good will ambas- 
sadors. Tell others what you have 
seentonight, tell themof the attitude 
of the young people themselves, and 
talk co-operation!”’ 

Mr. Wolley and Miss Johnson have 
been meeting and working with the 
young people for nearly two months. 
Gathering and working together in 
small groups, the directors and 
young people outlined their plans 
for the formation of the Youth Center 
and have spent many full and ex- 
citing hours preparing for its open- 
ing. 

When the young people tackled the 
upstairs of the Universalist Parish 
House, they found a collection of 
junk piled there for over fifteen 
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years. One complete Saturday was 
spent in continual hauling away of 
the trash which had gathered over 
the years. Everything of no value, 
from smashed chairs to dead birds, 
found its way to the town dump. Old 
curtains were torn down to be re- 
placed by new ones. Rows of movie 
seats were dragged into the main 
street to be repaired and replaced 
on the twice washed floor. Floors 
and steps were painted, new window 
glass filled the holes left by years 
of unuse; the Parish House was 
taking on the ‘‘new look.’’ 

The young people had a place of 
their own, where they could go and 
enjoy the fellowship of others and 
have fun! More Meetings were held 
more plans were made. A new 
record machine found its way into 
the Youth Center, bought by the 
young people themselves. There 
were officers to elect, committees to 
and a thousand and one 


appoint, 
other things to be done. Some of 
them have been done. Elizabeth 


Whitney has been elected president, 
with David Montague vice-president 
and Phyllis Gregory secretary-treas- 
urer. Membership cards have been 
printed. The townspeople are being 
asked to chaperon the young people. 
More members are coming in. The 
idea is catching on. Everyone is 
going to the Henderson Youth 
Center! 


DR. AND MRS. AYRES 
CELEBRATE GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 

On November 17, 1898, the R 
Samuel Gilbert Ayres and Min 
Charlotte Jackson were married 
Rev. Ira W. McLaughlin in Maged 
New York 

Fifty years, rich in friends® 
experiences, were fifty years sp 
in pastorates ranging from Cine 
nati to Maine, in missionary we 
in Japan and West Virginia; and 
official connections with a numl 
of organizations in the Universal 
church at large. 

Dr. and Mrs. Ayres celebrated th 
fifieth anniversary at their home 
Arlington, Massachusetts. No invit 
tions were issued, but a few frien 
were told that they would be athor 
on that day. About twenty-five ca 
from different sections of grea 
Boston and Woonsocket, Rhode Isla 
Many cards, letters and telegra 
were received from friends in Chica 
Ohio, New York and Massachuset 
original poems from Mrs. Loui 
Goldsmith and Mrs. R. G. Terry 
Southold, N.Y. where Dr. Ayres h 
his last pastorate, and one from [ 
Harry Adams Hersey who has 1 
cently joined the group of retire 
ministers in greater Boston. | 

Gifts came from their childr 
Charlotte Ayres, teacher of Fren 
and Spanish in the North Kingst 
Rhode Island High School, and 
Gilbert Ayres, Director of Resea 
in the Brooklyn branch of the Am: 
ican Cyanamid Company, and ff 
friends. The Arlington chur 
through the Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Rice, and local organizations, w 
most generous with flowers and ot 
help to make this a red letter day 
the lives of Dr. and Mrs. Ayr 
lhose serving refreshments w 
Mrs. Gordon Williams and Edith 


Winn. 


NEW UNIVERSALIST GROUP AT 
SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 

A meeting was held at the h 
of Mrs. J. C. Hamil, 1901 North MI 
Street, on the afternoon of Nove 
20 for the purpose of discuss 
probable Universalist activities! 
Santa Ana. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 
Dean J. M. Atwoop 
Canton, N. Y. 


ARKER McCOLLESTER 
COMES LIFE TRUSTEE 

F TUFTS 

Parker McCollester, son of the late 
r. Lee S. McCollester, for many 
2ars Dean of the Tufts School of 
eligion, was elected life trustee 
f Tufts College at a meeting of the 
bard, November 27. 


Mr. McCollester, a graduate of Tufts 
the class of 1911, is a former 
ce-president of the New Tufts 
lumni Association, a trustee of 
arnard College and Columbia Uni- 
srsity, and a director of the Juil- 
rd School of Music. In 1944, he 
srved as Chief of the United States 
conomic Mission to France and 
mister to France for Economic 
ffairs. 


RICAN FRIENDSHIP 

ROGRAM 

High on the list of objectives of 
dst educationally minded church 
aders is the deepening of under- 
anding between peoples of dif- 
tent cultures and backgrounds. 
is objective holds not only for 
dults, but for youth and children. 
[Into this larger setting of aims 
id of democratic processes for 
e achievement of them comes the 
merican Friendship Program. Here 
additional opportunity to strength- 
friendships in one’s own com- 
unity and to learn about the neigh- 
sthood project, sponsored by the 
Miversalist Church of America in 
iffolk, Va. It is hoped that church 
thools and other groups within the 
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church will take advantage of this 
program, participate in it and on 
February 13 contribute generously 
to the work for children and parents, 
provided by Jordan Neighborhood 
House. Let us make Brotherhood 
Month in Universalist churches real 
in practice as well as in name. 


PREPARING FOR 
BROTHERHOOD MONTH 
Excellent reading for adults 

especially for parents and church 
school leaders - is a pamphlet re- 
cently published by the Anti-Defa- 
mation League, 212 Fifth Ave., 
NEY: Goal05) Ore327 soouth lear salle 
Street, Chicago 4. The title: The 
Responsibility Is Ours, The Indi- 
vidual and Our Human Relation- 
ships. The author, Bonaro W. Over- 
street. This is one of a series of 
Freedom pamphlets issued by the 
Léague, and sells for 20¢. Order 
direct from either of the two offices 
mentioned above. 


G.S.S.A. BOARD MEETING 

An important meeting of the board 
of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation was held in Boston, 
November 26 and 27. Attending 
were the ptesident, Dr. Angus H. 
MacLean, Canton, N.Y., the two 
vice presidents, Rev. Carl H. Voss 
of Philadelphia and Mr. V. Deacon 
Lile of Peoria, also the secretary, 
Rev. Hope Hilton of Attleboro. Mr. 
Ralph F. Perry of Attleboro was 
appointed treasurer by the board, to 
complete the unexpired term of Mr. 
Glenn R. McIntire who had resigned 
because of additional responsibili- 
ties as bursar at Bowdoin College. 
For the past thirteen years Mr. 
McIntire has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the work of the Associ- 
ation, which fact was gratefully 
recognized by the board. ~ 

Rey. Horton Colbert, director of 
the Department of Education, met 
with the G.S.S.A. board and plans 
were further outlined for coordinat- 
ing programs and activities. 


HEBER ROBINSON 
AT BEVERLEY AND ESSEX 

The Rev. Heber B. Robinson form- 
erly, minister at North Olmstead, 
Ohio, has accepted a call to become 
minister of the combined parishes 
of Beverley and Essex, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Robinson began his new 
duties, December 1, 1948. 


The Bethany Union For Young Women 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women of 
moderate means, both business wo- 
men and students. The Union is 
within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 


For further information write to 


MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 


Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 


NILES APPOINTED MEMBER 
OF AUBURN CHARTER 
COMMITTEE 

The Rev. Albert C. Niles, minister 
of the Elm Street Universalist church 
in Auburn, Maine, was appointed to 
the City Charter RevisionCommittee. 
He is the youngest and only clergy- 
man on this citizens’ committee of 
ten. 

Attorney Carl F. Getchell, member 
of the Auburn Universalist church, 
was also appointed by the Mayor. 

During the recent Community Chest 
campaign, Mr. Niles spoke to public 
schools in Lewiston and Auburn as 
well as to heads of labor unions. 


ALL SOULS, BROOKLYN 
DEDICATES NEW ORGAN 

Dr. Cornelius Greenway, dean of 
Protestant ministers of Flatbush 
Brooklyn, New York, presided at 
the dedication of a new organ for 
All Souls Universalist Church Sun- 
day afternoon, November 28. Dr. 
Greenway led a special litany which 
he had written for the occasion. The 
visiting preacher was the Rev. Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, superintendent of 
New York State Universalist 
Churches, Arthur W. Brockway, 
president of the Board of Trustees 
received the keys to the new organ 
from George M. Wright, chairman of 
the Music Committee. Ludwig Lenel, 
A.A.G.O., a former pupil of Albert 
Schweitzer. newly appointed organisi 
and. choirmaster, was introduced to 
the congregation. 


ad 
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No matter what your interests may be, we 


. PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
. BAPTISMA 


A contractor went out to inspect one 
of his post-war housing projects. 
Walking up to the outside of a house 
on which a carpenter was doing some 


inside work, he whispered, “Can you 
hear me?” 

“Sure,’’ said the carpenter. 

“Can you see me?’ asked the 
contractor. 


said the carpenter. 
“Gs what 


“Not very well,” 
“'That,’’ said the contractor, 
I call a good post-war wall.” 


Boston Globe 


THIS YEAR 


P 


desire. 


McCall’s 
Life Magazine 
Better Homes and Gardens 


Country Gentleman 
Holiday 


Ladies Home Journal 
Saturday Evening Post 
Parents Magazine 
Readers Digest 

The Christian Leader 


U.S. News 

Woman’s Home Companion 
Collier’s 

Harper’s 

Child Life 

Children’s Activities 


E 


can supply any magazine you 


1 year $2.50 
1 year 6.00 
2 years 4.00 
> years 2.00 
1 year 5.00 
1 year 3.00 
1 year 6.00 
1 year 2.50 
1 year MES 
1 year 3.00 
2 years 5.50 
1 year 1.00 
1 year 2.50 
l year 4.00 
1 year 5.00 
1 year 3.00 
1 year 4.00 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St. 


Send 


for 


to 


, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


oS 


Institute 


FREE LECTURESIN KING’S CHAPE 
Morals and Medical Care 


Feb. 28 - Human Rights in Health, Lif 
and Death. Mar. 7 - Our Right to Know t 
Medical Facts. Mar. 14 - Our Right 
Control Parenthood. Mar. 21 - Our Rig 
to Overcome Barren Love. Mar. 28 - O 
Right to Cease Reproducing. Apr. 4 - O 
Right to Die. 
Joseph Francis Fletcher, B.D., S.T.1 
Professor of Pastoral Theology and Soc: 
Ethics in the Episcopal Theologic 
School in Cambridge. 

On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 0’cloc 

All seats FREE, and 

No tickets required. 


Lowell 


A hill woman came to the distr: 
school to learn to write her nan 
realized her ambition, and--to t 
astonishment of the teacher--turr 


up again next year. She explain 
that she was interested only 
learning to write her name. 

‘But you learned that last year 
said the teacher. 

‘‘Shore,’’ agreed the pupil, blus 
ing. '*“But Ysince “then” Pvewm 
and got married.”’ 


Boston Globe 


An old lady with unusually gc 
health was questioned thus: ““How de 
it happen that at your age you are 
well?” “It is just this way: me 
work, I work hard; when I sets, I 
loose; when I see worry acomin’, I jr 
lays down and takes a nap.’ ) 

i 


The Welcacrs Ecce 
$$ 
Buy Your Books 


from 


Bibles to Best Sellers 


from the 
Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mas 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


| 
i 
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‘\DINATIONS 


OBERT T. DICK was ordained to 
Christian ministry in the Bristol, 
jw York Universalist Church, Sun- 
7 evening, September 19, 1948. 
e Actof Ordination was performed 
Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, past 
sident of The Universalist Church 
; America and minister of Betts 
mortal Universalist Church, Syra- 
ise, New York. 

he charge to the minister was 
fen by Dr. Fred C. Leining, State 
perintendent. Dr. Leining pre- 
‘ed his charge to the minister 
th a gracious recognition of the 
iv. Harry M. Wright, former minister 
jthe church. The father-in-law of 
|; candidate, Dr. Harry Adams 
irsey, gave the charge to the Con- 
ft gation. 

theodore S. Horvath, president of 
| Rochester-Colgate Divinity 
nool, presided and offered the in- 
ication and led the Lord’s Prayer. 
je ordination sermon was preached 
' Professor Harmon R. Holcomb 
| Rochester-Colgate where Mr. 
Ick completed his theological 
lining last year. The Benediction 
is pronounced by the Rev. Robert 
i Dick. 

in informal reception for Mr. and 
is» Dick was held in the vestry 
jlowing the Service. 


ROSALIE A. WEST was ordained 
} the Christian ministry and given 
le right hand of fellowship of The 
hiversalist Church of America, 
inday evening, November 21, at 
iz West Somerville, Massachusetts, 
luversalist church. 

Pavid MacPherson, a theological 
lident and a member of the West 
Imerville church, presided and 
fered the invocation and led the 
isponsive reading. Dr. Robert 
General Superintendent, 
the ordination sermon. 
ie Act of Ordination was performed 
| the Rev. Robert M. Rice assisted 
| Dr. Cummins, Dr. Lalone and 
2 Rev. Hope Hilton. The Ordi- 
jtion Prayer was offered by the 
tv. Hope Hilton. Dr. Emerson 
igh Lalone yave the Charge to 
'¢ Candidate and the Welcome to 
le Fellowship. Mrs. Gladys Wol- 
y was soloist. 

The Benediction was pronounced 
‘the newly ordained minister, the 
*v. Rosalie A. West. 


| 
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Following the service, an informal 
reception for Mrs. West was held 
under the sponorship of the Massa- 
chusetts Associationof Universalist 
Women. The committee members 
directing the reception were: Mrs. 
Robert M. Rice, ‘Arlington; Mrs. 
Donald J. Hurley and Mrs. Roger F. 
Etz, representing the Massachusetts 
Association of Universalist Women; 
and Mrs. HaroldS. MacPherson, West 
Somerville. 


EVERETT WOMEN HAVE 
FULL FALL PROGRAM 

The members of the Women’s 
Union of the Everett Universalist 
church got off to a fine start at 
their September meeting when the 
new officers and chairmen of Com- 
mittees were impressively installed 
by Mrs. Frederick Pfaff, president 
of the Massachusetts A.U.W. Those 
installed were: Mrs. Charles E. 
Seeley, president; Mrs. Chester 
Brown, Vice President; Mrs. Walter 
B. Hawes, Secretary; Mrs. Lena R. 
Sanborn, Treasurer. Committee 
Chairmen: Mrs. Frederick A. 
Mooney, Program; Mrs. Frederick 
R. Clapp, Membership; Mrs. John 
Leighton, Outreach. Mrs. Edgar 


L. French gave an interesting talk 
on her seven month’s visit in 
Hawaii. The tea hostesses were 
Mrs. George W. Brunk, Mrs. Edward 
Starr and Mrs. Walton S. Hall. 
At the meeting of the Women’s 
Union, October 20, members of the 
women’s groups of other churches 
were invited to come to hear 
Katharine Yerrington of Arlington 
givesoherMralkP ont a" The! Great 
Hymns of the Church.’’ A worship 
service was conducted by Mrs. 
Walter E. Coburn. Mrs. Truth A. 
Nickerson was the soloist. A. 


social hour followed in the vestry 
at which tea was served under the 
direction of Mrs. Robert C. Brown, 
assisted by Mrs. Edith A. Rowell, 
Mrs. Harry L. Bruce, Mrs. George 


A. Hammond, Mrs. George W. 
Brunk, Mrs. Chester Brown and 
Hazel. Mi Faye” Mes: “Eimer (i. 


Tobey and Mrs. Eugene H. Tobey 
poured. Mrs. Charles E. Seeley 
presided at the business meeting 
and at the organ. Mrs. John R. 
Leighton, chairman of the Out- 
reach Committee, distributed the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Christmas 
stockings, explaining the project. 


‘The universe moves mightily onward, and we must move with it, or per- 


ish in a denial of life which is more tragic than death. 


TO TAKE LIFE STRIVINGLY 
1948 Lenten Meditations 
by Robert D. Killam 


Robert D. Killam 


PRICES 


single copies 10 cents 


1-10 copies 7 cents 


11-99 copies 64 cents 


100 or more 6 cents 


Plus Postage 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Please send_____copies of To Take Life Strivingly 


to 
City. Street 


Enclosed ( ) Cash ( ) Stamps 


State 


( ) Check 


Amount 
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HURCH FURNISHINGS 


Distinctive, hand-carved = [2X 
pulpits, altars, lecterns, bap- 
tismal fonts, tables, seats — 
in authentic period designs. 

Beautiful altar sets and com- 
munion services. 

Stained glass memorial win- 
cows made to order. Hand- 
somely engrossed Books of 
Remembrance with repositor- 
ies, resolutions, rolls of honor. 
Send for our free catalog. 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


W 
TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal! life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 


Arts. 
Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Obituaries 


REIGNOLD KENT MARVIN 

Dr. Reignold Kent Marvin, pastor 
emeritus of Grace Universalist 
Church, Franklin, Massachusetts, 
former Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of Dean Academy, Frank- 
lin, died suddenly November 3 in 
Charleston, South Carolina, while 
on his way toSt. Petersburg,Florida, 
where, since his retirement he had 
spent the winters. His summers 
were spent in New Castle, New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. Marvin was born in Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, February 1, 1875, 
a son of the late Col. Thomas Elli- 
son Oliver Marvin, for many years 
Mayor of Portsmouth and prominent 
in social, political and legal circles 
throughout the state. Dr. Marvin 
was educated in the public schools 
of Portsmouth and fitted for college 
at Roxbury Latin School. He en- 
tered Tufts College in the fall of 
1892 and graduated in 1896. He 
then entered Tufts Divinity School 
from which he received his master’s 
degree in 1899. 

Dr. Marvin leaves two brothers, 
Thomas O. Marvin of Portsmouth, 
former Chairman of the United States 
Tariff Commission, and Charles R. 
Marvin of Mattapoisett, Massachu- 
setts. 

Burial services were held on Sat- 
urday afternoon, November 6, at 


Forest Hills Cemetery and were 
conducted by the Rev. Trueman 
Menadue who succeeded him as 


pastor of church in Franklin. 


ENFRED G. LINDHOLM 


The Hutchinson Universalist 
church reports with regret the death 
of Enfred G. Lindholm, September 
13, 1948. Mr. Lindholm was born 
April 19, 1897 at Salemsborg, Kan- 
sas. He lived at Lindsborg, Kan- 
sas, for most of his life, but had 
resided in Hutchinson for the past 
fifteen years. He was the owner of 
the Lindholm Auto Parts Store and 
was a former trustee of the local 
Universalist church. He was a 
member of the Masonic Lodge and 
of the local Scandinavian club. 

Mr. Lindholm is survived by his 
widow, Blanche; two sons, Robert 


and J. Bruce, and a grand-daughter 
Constance, 


LOCAL and DISTANT | 


GREATER BOSTON 
SINCE 1832 


THE 
St. Lawrence University 


Canton,, New York 
A Liberal Arts Coliege 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government. business, 
and the professions, with 
especial 
veterans. 


consideration for 


EuGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


| 
: 
| 
| 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. po | 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate 
fully received. | 

Additional funds are needed 
for maintenance. Remember the 
Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


; 
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VTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
AMIT TEE 


oproved the action of the Massa- 
setts Fellowship Committee in 
ating Reciprocal Fellowship in 
Universalist Church to the Rev. 
ot F. Haskell and the Rev. Paul 
Bliss, having been recommended 
the American Unitarian As- 
jation. 

“Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 
cember 7, 1948 


TRAL. FELLOWSHIP 
MMITTEE 


cepted transfer of Rev. William 
Gould from Maine. Transferred 
we Fred A. Line to Kansas. Ap- 
ved the action of the Massachu- 
ts Fellowship Committee in 
mting Reciprocal Fellowship 
Rev. Raymond A. Sabin. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 
November 16. 1948 


'SSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
(MMITTEE © 


‘ommittee of Fellowship of the 
ssachusetts Universalist Con- 
ition, meeting on November 
, 1948: 
‘he’ Rev. Edmund W. Beal, Jr. 
nsferred to the Maine convention 
he is serving the Turner Center 
urtch. 
‘he Rev. Dr. Roger D. Bosworth 
nsferred to the Iowa convention. ~ 
‘he Rev. Robert H. MacPherson 
nsferred to the Ohio convention, 
he is serving the Cleveland 
itarian-Universalist church. 
Albert F. Ziegler 


(IVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
«LIANCE 


“he regular meeting of the Uni- 
rsalist Women’s Alliance will be 
Id on Friday, January 21, 1949, at 
2ven o’clock at Bethany Union, 
6 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass, 
ollowing the business me.ting, 
2 Rev. William J. Wiltenburg, Jr. 
ll speak, his topic being, ‘‘The 
Men's Reformatory.’’ 

Mease call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, 
) 6-0240 on or before January 17 
: luncheon reservations. 


Elsie G. Hurley, 
Recording Secretary 
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KANSAS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Accepted the transfer of Rev. 
Fred A. Line from the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship. Accepted 
the transfer of Rev. Warren B. Love- 
joy from New York. 

Warren B. Lovejoy, Secretar 
December 3, 1948 


MINNESOTA FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given of the 
granting of Reciprocal Fellowship 
to the Rev. Arthur Foote, minister 
of Unity Church, Saint Paul, Min- 
nesota; and of a Letter of License 
for an Ordained Clergyman to the 
Rev. George W. Marshfield, director 


of Unitarian-Universalist Student 
Association, University of Min- 
nesota. 


Carl H. Olson, Chairman 
November 17, 1948 


ANNUAL MEETING, 
DOOLITTLE HOME FOR 
AGED PERSONS, INC. 


The Annual Meeting for the Doo- 
litthe Home for Aged Persons, Inc. 
will be held at the Home, corne: 
of Baker and Bird Streets, Foxboro, 
Mass. on the fourth Wednesday in 
January, January 26, 1949 at two 
o’clock. 

Katherine C. Bourne 
Clerk and Asst. Treas. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


Crackling 


A lady in the center seat of the parlor 
car heard the request of a female pas- 
senger directly opposite asking the 
porter to open the window. Antici- 
pating a draft, she snapped testily: 

“Porter, if that window is opened, I 
shall freeze to: death.” 

“And if the window is kept closed,” 
returned the other passenger, “I shall 
suffocate.” 

The poor porter stood between the 
two, puzzled and uncertain. 


“Say, boss,” he finally said to a 
traveling salesman seated nearby, 
‘““What would you do?” 

“TDo!’”’ echoed the traveler. ‘“‘Why, 


man, that’s a very simple matter. 
Open the window and freeze one lady. 
Then close it and suffocate the other.” 


Boston Globe 


When in Washington, D.C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 
{6theand=S. Sts, NAW 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D.D. 
Minister 


REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


Books, From Bibles 
From The Uni- 
House, 16 
, Mass. 
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Buy Your 
To Best Sellers, 
versalist Publishing 
Beacon Street, Boston 
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LETTERHEAD SPECIAL Three line copy (your copy) 
First quality bond paper and 63 envelope to match 


500 Letterheads $9.85 Cash With Ofer $16.95 1000 Letterheads | 
500 634 Envelope 1000 6% Envelope 


Pictures - ColoredInk - Additional lines costs slightly more. 


Send your order and make checks payable to: 
MURRAY PRESS DIVISION, UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, | 
108 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Your printing division of Universalist Publishing House can meet any printing problem you may have 
from form letters, and weekly bulletins, to many-paged illustrated booklets, 


Write us details and ask for our prices! | 
THE CHRISTIAN LEA 


